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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HARrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE Wo. 43, issued Au- 
gust 24, contains an iliustration of “ Some Queer 
Racing Craft,” with descriptive article ; “ The 
Good Knight,” or the'story of the Chevalier Bay- 
ARD; “A Fresh-water Aquarium,” and how to 
make it a success, tllustrated ; Chapter Thirteen 
of “ The Moral Pirates,” illustrated ; “ The Tall 
Clock,” a charming story by MARY DENSEL; 
“ Young People at Chautaugua,” a boy’s letter 
from the great Sunday-school Assembly Grounds, 
beautifully illustrated by two full pages of sketches 
éy FRANK BEARD; “A Scandinavian Myth ;” 
Chapter Seven of LOssinc’s “ Story of the Amer- 
ican Navy,” illustrated ; “ How the Geese saved 
the Baby,” illustrated; “ A Gunpowder Flot,” a 
comical story, with six illustrations; a full Post- 
office Box ; poems, puzzles, and other attractions. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


campaign proceeds tranquilly. 
There are excellent Republican speech- 
es made on all sides and in every key. This 
is not difficult, because there is scarcely a 
question that can be mentioned upon which 
the Republican position has not been right, 
and the Democratic position wrong. This 
gives the Republicans an immense advan- 
tage in the debate, and when the Demo- 
crats fall back upon the “necessity of 
change,” a busy and prosperous and con- 
tented country naturally asks, ‘‘ What for ?” 
The only possible change is from the Re- 
publican to the Democratic party, and that 
will not be made unless there is some rea- 
son to suppose that Democratic administra- 
tion will do more and better for the general 
welfare than the Republican. But this can 
be made to appear probable only by showing 
that the history and character of the Dem- 
ocratic party create a superior presumption 
in its favor. This is a course of argument, 
however, upon which the Democratic orators 
have not yet ventured. Indeed, they ex- 
pressly refuse to enter upon it, and they de- 
nounce Republicans who do it as disturbing 
by-gones and raking upembers. The Dem- 
ocratic argument of the campaign therefore 


is simply that there ought to be change be- 


cause the Republican party is very wicked, 
but there ought to be no inquiry whether 
the Democratic party is any better. Now 


. those who urge this plea forget two things: 


one is that the present Republican adminis- 


_ tration is a standing reply to the charge of 


‘five years ago. 


‘ Republican misconduct, while the extra ses- 


sion, the GARCELON frauds, the tissue bal- 
lots, and the ciphers, without touching 
remoter history, are a standing accusation 
of the purpose and spirit of the Democratic 
party. 

If the Republican party, for instance, be 
held responsible for the corruptions of the 
Whiskey Ring, the fair answer is that by 
all political and party canons it is wholly 
absolved by the character and conduct of 
the Republican Administration that follow- 
ed the Whiskey Ring disclosures of four and 
The party was strong 
enough to purge itself of the influences that 
had discredited it, and to appeal still more 
strongly to the confidence of the people be- 
cause of the purity and ability of the Ad- 
ministration which it brought into power— 
an Administration which has dealt with the 
Southern question and the financial ques- 
tion in the most satisfactory manner, and 
which has done more for administrative re- 
form by proving its perfect practicability 
than any other Adininistration. The Demo- 
cratic party can offer no such plea. At the 
time of the election four years ago there 
was an increased disposition to trust that 
party as beneficially chastened by affliction. 
But while the Republican party in the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes has con- 
stantly and progressively shown its recu- 
perative power, the Democratic party has 
aroused more and more suspicion and dis- 
trust. The house of its “reform” candidate 
was the nest of the most corrupt intrigue in 
our political bistory—an intrigue intended 
to defeat the constitutional will of the peo- 
ple in its most important expression. . While 
this fact was thoroughly exposed, the new 
Democratic fraud at the polls in the form 
of the tissue ballot was plainly revealed. 
Simultaneously the elaborately organized 
Democratic GARCELON fraud upon the ballot- 


- bex convulsed the most peaceful of Northern 


States, and while on all sides appeared these 
proofs of Democratic poisoning of the very 
fountains and springs of popular govern- 
ment, the rag-money swindle got all its 
chance from Democrats, and the Democrat- 
ic leaders in Congress, by arguments which 
were formerly urged ‘to justify secession, de- 


fended a policy which would have brought 
the national government to an end. 

Thus while the Republican party, al- 
though in power, has cleared itself of sus- 
picion, the Democratic party, without the 
responsibility of power, has covered itself 
with disgrace. It has made its own plea of 
change absurd. Change might be an effect- 
ive appeal if the hands that would take the 
government were clean, and the evident in- 
tention patriotic. Or, if there were a fair 
doubt as between the two parties, the argu- 
ment of change might have some weight. 
But there is not a doubt. It is not only be- 
cause the Democratic party was the party 
of slavery and disunion, then of the Black 
Code, and the Ku-Klux, and hatred of equal 
rights, the cause of the enormous debt and 
the immense taxation, but because it is to- 
day the party of dangerous doctrines of the 
Union, the party of electoral fraud and vio- 
lence, the party in alliance with rag-money 
enthusiasts, the party whose ascendency 
would threaten change from prosperity and 
peace to wild financial schemes, industrial 
doubt and uncertainty, and domination of 
the least American and intelligent section 
of the Union, that the plea for change falls 
upon the incredulous ears and distrusting 
hearts of a patriotic people. : 


“SCHOOLMASTER TESTS.” 


IN a recent article alluding to an inter- 

view with General GARFIELD, the Tribune 
says that the reporter might have added 
‘‘ that General Garrieip has no visionary ideas on the 
question of civil service reform, does not believe in 
mere schoolmaster tests, would have examinations 
directed to ascertain the fitness of candidates for the 
special work they are to do if appointed, and does not 
think the holding of a government office should abridge 
any legitimate privileges of political action.” 
This is not intended to suggest, of course, 
that General GARFIELD is not thoroughly in 
earnest upon the subject of reform, but to 
indicate the character of his views. He has 
spoken too plainly, and is too honest a man, 
to allow any doubt of his interest in this 
subject. Careful observation of all that he 
has said, as well as of his letter of accept- 
ance, discloses that he thinks the practical 
first step toward permanent reform must be 
taken by Congress. . This, however, does not 
imply that Executive action is useless. In- 
deed, the action of the present Executive, 
without aid or countenance from Congress, 
has done more for reform than had yet been 
accomplished. The Evening Post says no 
more than the truth in saying: 

‘It is because the New York Custom-honse is no 
longer a political machine, but a business house—it is 
because in the management of this immense govern- 
ment establishment the Republican party has shown 
that it posseeses the will and the power to reform it- 
self—that the ticket of Garrie_p and Arrnur to-day 
can demand with some show of reason the confidence 
of the voters of New York State.” 

This is a result due not to the action of 
Congress, but of the Executive. Executive 
action has overthrown in advance the most 
plausible argument that can be urged in 
Congress against reform, namely, that it is 
impracticable. Executive action has estab- 
lished the entire practicability of reform in 
the most important and extensive public of- 
fice in the country. And it has done this in 
the only way in which it can be done, if per- 
sonal and political influence is to be discard- 
ed. It has done it by a free and open com- 
petition, first to ascertain comparative gen- 
eral intelligence and ability, and then to 
determine special qualification by actual ex- 
periment. Ifthe Tribune, or any other skep- 
tic of “schoolmaster tests,” can suggest any 
other way in which political interference in 
appointments can be set aside, we shall most 
gladly and carefully consider it. Or if it 
can show either from reason or experience 
how the abuses which have made the patron- 
age system of the civil service in this coun- 
try a grave danger are to be avoided if po- 
litical interference be allowed, it will do 
what no skeptic of reform has yet done in 
England or in America. ‘ Mere schoolmas- 
ter tests,” that is, determination of actual 
knowledge, followed by the practical test of 
official duty, is the only method which is 
not visionary, if the object be to put the 
public business upon a business basis. 

‘The idea that reform contemplates exam- 
ining applicants in geometry to ascertain 
if they are capable of discharging a cargo or 
‘delivering aletteris a chimera. Itisacon- 
venient sneer, but it has nothing to do with 
the fact. If, however, there are fifty appli- 
cants to do the duty of one inspector in dis- 
charging a cargo, and all of them are well 
recommended, how can you better decide 
which to choose than by discovering which 
one of them has the greatest general intelli- 
gence, not of geometry, but of common sub- 

jects upon which the degree of a man’s in- 
telligence is a clew to his general capacity, 
and then by trying for a time the one who 
seems to be cleverest, in the actual work of 
discharging? That is civil service reform. 
It is the method which transforms a custom- 
house from a political machine into a busi- 


ness house. It is a system which does not | 


ask a politician or a ward committee wheth- 
er a man is fit to be inspector, but which as- 
certains his fitness by testing the man him- 
self, both in general capacity and special 
aptitude. This is what the Executive can 
do and has done; and an Executive which 
should require this to be the general method 
of subordinate appointment would take all 


-custom-houses and post-offices and other 


public business offices “ out of politics,” and 
do much to elect a Congress which would 
co-operate with the Executive iv requiring 
the public business to be done upon business 
principles. 


THE GRAND JURY.ON STEAM. 
BOAT ACCIDENTS. 


THE constant disasters upon steamboats 
in the waters around New York during the 
summer have produced a feeling to which 
the verdict of the Grand Jury of the United 
States Circuit Court in the case of the Sea- 
wanhaka is very welcome. It may, indeed, 
be too sweeping. But that somebody must 
be held responsible for these catastrophes 
is evident, and the courts can best determine 
who is guilty. It is, of course, ludicrous to 
suppose a man like Captain SMITH, who held 
to his wheel in the midst of the flames, and 
whose cool intrepidity saved the lives of 
scores of passengers, to be guilty in any or- 
dinary sense of exposing himself and others 
toa terrible death. It is equally wrong, be- 
cause of the indictment against the gentle- 
men who owned the steamer, to impute to 
them any culpability in the ordinary sense, 
or to suppose that they would daily risk their 
own lives and those of their families by pur- 
posely omitting any necessary precaution. 
Yet they too would argue that somebody is 
responsible for these terrible events, and that 
the responsibility should be fixed. 

The Grand Jury’s presentment is very se- 
vere upon the government inspectors of 
steamboats, and upon the negligence of 
owners and the incompetence of officers. 
They recommend to the President and Con- 
gress the appointment of a commission for 
the thorough revision of the navigation laws 
and of the laws of government inspection 
of steamboats. And who can say, in view 
of the appalling experience of this summer, 
that the most stringent recommen dations 
looking to the public safety are uncalled for? 
The jury do not strike in the dark: they 
sign their names to the most serious charges. 
Their examination of witnesses was very 
searching and comprehensive, and they find 
that the inspection of steam vessels is care- 
less and ignorant ; that the inspector of boil- 
ers and machinery, for instance, carelessly 
licenses incompetent engineers ; that the ex- 
amination of the hulls and the machinery 
is not “thorough,” as the law requires, but 
dangerously superficial; that steam vessels 
are equipped, managed, and run without re- 
gard to the law, and with little care for the 
comfort and safety of passengers, but solely 
in the interest of the owners, and they rec- 
ommend that all laws releasing owners from 
full responsibility should be repealed. The 
jury specify in detail the points which they 
think should be included in a proper law. 

Of the necessity of such an emphatic chal- 
lenge of the public attention there can be 
no doubt. The perils of the “excursion 
steamer” around New York are evident to 
the most cursory observation, and only a 
day or two after the presentment of the 
Grand Jury an excursion boat ran upon a 
rock, and there was no adequate supply of 
life-preservers for her thousand passengers. 
It is objected to the recommendation of the 
jury that no government inspection will be 
more than perfunctory, and that the only 
way to make it effective is to lodge it, as in 
England, with an insurance association hav- 
ing @ pecuniary interest in honest and thor- 
ough inspection. But if professional repu- 
tation, which is the capital of experts, were 
sure to be risked and lost by the prompt and 
general report and by the legal verdict 
upon disasters, the motive for good work 
would be certainly effective. The Grand 
Jury directly accuse by name JOHN K. Mart- 
THEWS and ALEXANDER CAULDWELL, in- 
spectors of steam- boilers; AUSTIN JAYNE 
and ANDREW CRAFT, United States inspect- 
ors of vessels, hulls, etc.; and the officers 
and owners of the Seawanhaka, by name, of 
manslaughter. They charge carelessness 
against the latter, and felonious negligence 
against the former. If the charge should 
be sustained, Messrs. MATTHEWS, CAULD- 
WELL, JAYNE, and CRAFTS would be con- 
victed of criminal negligence in profession- 
al and official duty, resulting in terrible loss 
of life. This is certainly a cogent reason 
for something more than a merely perfunc- 
tory discharge of duty. The trouble proba- 
bly is that nobody is held resporisible and 
punished for such calamities; and it is to 


be hoped that this presentment of the Grand 


Jury will lead to a radical change both in 
the management and inspection of steamers 
and in the public tolerance of unnecessary 
catastrophes. 


WHY COALS ARE SENT TO 
NEWCASTLE. 


WE are glad to see that Vermont is thor- 


oughly “ beaten up” by Republican orators, 


because it shows a just estimate of indirect 
forces in an election. Vermont is one of 
the most steadfast of Republican States 
It is @ State, indeed, so hopelessly Repu. 
lican that the Democrats &earcely contest 
it. It is so characteristically Republica 
that, compared with a characteristica]] 

Democratic State like Alabama or Arkan. 

sas, it is in itself a powerful Republican ar. 
gument. To fill it with Republican orators 
and to kindle political enthusiasm seeins 
indeed, to be a most unnecessary shipment 
of coals to Newcastle. But it is not 0 
The fact that the State is incontestably Re. 
publican breeds a sense of confidence and 
security which tends to induce apathy and 
lethargy. The Republican voter is tempted 

to take no trouble to vote, and even to be _ 
careless whether he votes or not. The Ver. 
monter has a feeling that his State wil] go 
Republican of itself. 

Now there are a great many voters in the 
country who wish to go with the majority 
and to support the candidate and the party 
that they think will be successful. Such 
voters watch every straw, to see how the 
wind is blowing. If they observe indiffer- 
ence upon the side of the dominant party, 
they instantly suspect that it forecasts de- 
feat, and they prepare to throw themselves 
upon what seems to them the winning side. 
This one fact shows to the Vermont Re- 
publican his imperative duty. He onght 
to vote, and to make his neighbors vote, 
not to carry his own State, which is sure 
enough, but to help Maine Republicans to 
carry Maine, and Indiana Republicans to 
carry Indiana, and New York Republicans 
to carry New York. 

The Democratic appeal is merely for 
“change,” and thé voters on the fence are 
looking to see whether the country really 
desires change. If they observe that Ver- 
mont apparently does not care whether 
there is change or not, they will vote for 
change. If they see that Vermont emphat- 
ically protests against change, they will 
also see that the country is satisfied to be 
healthfully busy and prosperous, and they 
will vote against change. The Republic- 
an orators are in Vermont to remind their 
friends of this situation, and to show them 
why it is that the great Republican major- 
ity of Vermont should this year be greater. 
Such a majority in that State will inspire 
and strengthen the whole Republican line. 
The good effect will be felt in Indiana. We 
shall feel it in New York. It will be the 
significant announcement that in the pres- 
ent situation of the country, and with the 
prospect of its continuation and further 
progress jn the same happy direction un- 
der the GARFIELD administration, the Re- 
publican party is more than ever resolutely 
Republican. 


A SPIRITED FOREIGN POLICY. 


LorpD LyTTON, the amiable son of BUL- 
WER, has returned to England from India in 
a kind of disgrace. He is one of the innu- 
merable victims of Lord BEACONSFIELD. 
The author of Lucille and of the memoir 
of Julian Fane was, like Julian Fane him- 
self, a pleasantly accomplished gentleman, 
fitted to adorn diplomatic and elegant so- 
ciety, but evidently not a man to intrust — 
with immense administrative responsibility 
at a critical time. It is not because he was 
an author or a “littery feller” that he has- 
failed. Lord BEACONSFIELD and Mr. GLAD- 
STONE, who contest England, are both “lit- 
tery fellers,” and they certainly do not lack 
political genius and administrative energy. 
Lord Lytton had been long in the diplo- 
matic service, and it is not impossible that 
Lord BEACONSFIELD delighted to honor the 
son of his old literary rival, and to serve the 
guild of literature by sending LYTTON to In- 
dia as Governor-General. Lord LYTTONS 
chief business there has been to preside at 
@ gorgeous pageant to proclaim the Queen 
of England Empress of India, and to initiate 
the disastrous war with Afghanistan. The 
first was a melodramatic spectacle, the last 
is a tragedy. Lord BEACONSFIELD’s phrase, 
“a scientific frontier,” has cost England 
dearly, and the end is not yet. Lord LYT- 
TON was his puppet, and it now appears that 
when he proposed, and at least with logical 
sense, that Lord BEACONSFIELD should 3 got 
ly declare war against Russia, instead 0 
“nagging” and teasing her in the Afghan 
mountains, he was reproved for excessive 
zeal. 

The search for a “scientific frontier” has 
brought unmitigated disaster to English 
honor and to the English arms; and in the 
midst. of it and hard upon the teemencions 
rebuke administered by the elections to Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, his little Indian Viceroy T° 
turns from India with all his laurels drag- 
ging. It is an ill fate, as disproportioned (0 
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eserts of the Viceroy as the good for- 
of his appointment. The post for 
Lord LYTTON was one where nothing but 
his charming accomplishments would have 
been brought into play—some ornamental 
and agreeable legation like that at Flor- 
ence formerly, or at Dresden, where he would 
‘have been the happy chiei of a delightful 
and refined social circle. Meanwhile the 
fate of those who have vainly sought the 
«scientific frontier,” and who have died in 
battle and ambush, or who are still besieged 
among hostile and inaccessible mountains, 
or who are conducting a desperate and suf- 
fering retreat, commands the attention of 
England. The Afghanistan tragedy is but 
one of the consequences of the BEACONS- 
FIELD “spirited foreign policy” and of the 
protest against “ Manchester statesman- 
ship’—a statesmanship which provides 
nothing but peace and prosperity. It is 
one of the Conservative legacies to the Lib- 
eral Administration, which is thus to be held 
responsible for freeing the country from the 
consequences of Tory folly. There can be 
no doubt that in this deplorable war, utter- 
ly causeless and unjustifiable, the intelli- 
genee of England will see still more clear- 
ly an illustration of the true character of 
the Administration which it has indignantly 


overthrown. 


But the question remains, What shall be 
done? JOHN MORLEY, in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, says, decisively, “Withdraw.” He takes 
the high moral ground that England had no 
right to invade Afghanistan, and that since 
the Afghans have done what Englishmen 
under the same circumstances would have 
done, and have successfully resisted, Eng- 


land ought not to persevere in a public 


crime. But this is not a tone to which, in 
an hour of disaster and humiliation, Eng- 
land willlisten. “No,” says an English Lib- 
eral who agrees with the Pall Mall, “ matters 
will run their usual round. England was in 
the wrong: her supremacy must be vindi- 
cated over those who have dared with some 
success to defend their country against her 
oppression ; so more blood is to be shed, and 
more iniquities are to be perpetrated. Such 
is the universal story of conquest.” But 
that such a moral protest should be raised 
and so strong a feeling exist is one of the 
good signs of advancing public opinion. 
With a truly independent press such pro- 
tests against false theories of national honor 
will become at last preventives. Long ago, 
in the United States, the sentiment, “My 
country—may she be always right, but my 
country, right or wrong,” was received with 
a great and indignant disclaimer, and it was 
the spirit that repudiated the sentiment 
which has put the country right, and holds 
it right to-day. “National honor,” as gen- 
erally understood, requires that England 
should not leave Afghanistan until her 
troops have won a victory, and have avenged 
their comrades. But it is really Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD who is responsible for the suffer- 


_ing and the wrong. 


THE “EVENING TRANSCRIPT.” 


THERE is no more attractive paper, nor one 
which is surer to say a strong word in season 
upon the right side, than the Boston Hvening 
Transcript, which has just duly commemorated 
its fiftieth birthday. It takes the occasion to tell 
its Own story in an exceedingly pleasant strain, 
recalling the Boston of half a century ago, when 
Mr. Lynpk M. Watrer, a man of refined literary 
sensibilities, who doubtless had a thought of Ap- 


_ DIsoN’s Spectator in his mind, issued his modest 


little sheet. It appeared for three days only, and 
apparently found nobody waiting for it. But just 
a month later it ventured out again, with a copi- 
ous report of WEBsTER’s famous argument in the 
W HITE murder trial at Salem, and ever since, en- 
larging in size and in prosperity and influence, 
the young man’s hope has become a " 
power, 

The Transcript was called at first—and we re- 
member hearing it so called—the tea-table critic. 
But, as it now says, that is what it was meant to 
be, and is still proud to be. The evening paper 
in those days was held to belong to the home 
rather than to the shop or the office, and its top- 
lcs were more general and social and esthetic 
than political or commercial. Indeed, there is 
often complaint of the best papers in the family 
circle that they are too exclusively political, and 
that the delightful tone of the Tatler and the 
€ssayists might well be restored. That tone of 
Say and graceful comment was not for a day. It 
was charming even when it treated politics, and 
of literature of the first 

is so an ini 

entertaining to-day as 
The Transcript has never lost its peculiarly 
light and attractive touch, although it is not lim- 
ited to any especial range of topics. It is a uni- 
versal and excellent newspaper, discussing every 
public question with force and incisive intelli- 
— and good-humor. It is, indeed, an index of 

\e best public opinion, and even its typographical 
“ always promises a pleasure which is not 
belied by the ing. It is an “organ” only of 
independent expression, and it is “neutral” upon 
no vital question. But its independence does not 
assume that it makes no difference what views 
— the administration of public affairs, and 

at one party is as good as another. It is very 


pleasant to hear of the 7ranscript’s prosperity, 
and impossible not to wish that its tribe may 
increase. 


JOHN BULL AND JONATHAN. 


Tue London 7imes recently spoke of the United 
States in the glowing strain of a Fourth-of-July 
oration. There is a little pamphlet, containing 
its remarks upon us some eighteen years ago, 
which may be now suffered to remain unguoted, 
as the spirit of Sypnzy Surrn’s question of sixty 
years since—Who reads an American book ?—is 
long since forgotten. The “certain condescen- 
sion in foreigners” of which Lows. speaks in 
his essay has become only amusing in its occa- 
sional re-appearance, and there was never a heart- 
ler sympathy between the two great English- 
speaking races than now. It is ludicrous to think 
how we allowed the comments of Mrs. TRoLLopg 
to annoy us, and with what energy Pav.pine 
took up the cudgels to knock the tribe of English 
tourists about the head. 

Mr. Co in his late article upon 
international copyright, shows, indeed, some of 
the old feeling, but it is curiously ill-timed at the 
moment when the great body of English and 
American authors are approaching an amicable 


understanding. As for politics, we become every | 


year more patient of each other’s methods of 
working out the problems of free government, 
while our different points of view make our mu- 
tual criticisms very valuable. Meanwhile it is 
not necessary to think with Mr. Hersert Spencer 
that the English press was friendly during our 
war in order to enjoy the article in the Zimes 
from which this is an extract: 


“Tf no nation ever entered upon so splendid an in- 
heritance, none could have put it out to more profit- 
able usury. American civilization suffers in European 
estimation by its external features ap ng to chal- 
lenge comparison with the highest es of European 
culture. en the American million talks of CarLtyLz 
and Tennyson, its critical taste is contrasted, naturally 
not altogether favorably, with the English thousands 
whore intelligence has been regularly trained. Quanti- 
ty and spread of mental culture are, however, not thin 
to be despi and in these respects not Germany it- 
self can match the United States. All the parapher- 
nalia of education, schools and colleges, libraries and 
museums, and galleries and institutes, exist in the 
United States in a p 1 profusion which defies 
enumeration. The multitade for whom these instru- 
ments of mental elevation are prepared may not be 
able to employ them with as much profit as leisurely 
classes in older countries. But the desire to amass the 
prom of refinement p from a craving and 
the sense of a want, which will not be satisfied until 
the want itself be supplied. On the other hand, for the 
realization of the material ——— which nature has 
placed within their grasp, the masses of American citi- 
zens, to the extreme corner of the enormous domain 
they occupy, have ngs faculties and energies 
wh ch may be extolled without abatement or draw- 


MR. PARNELL. 


- Mr. Parnexv’s visit to this country was appar- 
ently not successful, and the general hostility of 
the press to an agitation of internal foreign poli- 
tics in this country undoubtedly led to a deprecia- 
tion of his actual importance. He is, however, 
a political figure of significance at home, and, as 
one of the London papers says, he is but too like- 
ly to become historical. It regards him as a cold 
fanatic, with the love and knowledge of form and 
detail which make him dangerous—a “ logical 
French fanatic” of the type of Ropesprerre. 

This is a new kind of Irish leader. It must 
have struck every one who heard him in this 
country that his gentlemanly, self-possessed ora- 
tory, and a certain logical dryness of mind, with 
great power of temperate statement, if he chose 
to use it, were very different from all the histor- 
ical Irish leaders—O’CoNNELL, GRATTAN, CURRAN, 
EmMET, FirzGERALD, and the rest. There was 
no touch of genius, but a clear hold of opinions, 
a relentless tenacity, and a latent bitterness which 
might even develop into cruelty. 

hould there be trouble in Ireland, Mr. Parnete 
would be necessarily conspicuous. Apparently 
he does not desire merely to lead whithersoever 
the passion of the Irish people may force him, 
but to lead them to his own ends, to make his 
views their policy, and to use their force to achieve 
his own purposes. Whether his power is equal 
to his ambition we shall see. He is not concilia- 
tory or persuasive in Parliament, and his conduct 
during the Irish elections showed that he was au- 
tocratic in dealing with his countrymen. If it be 
true, as the Saxon alleges, that the Celt likes a 
master, he will perhaps find him in ParNgLL, . 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Tue Magazine of American History calls Dr. 
Lossine “the very best authorit*@n ail questions 
of Revolutionary topography,” and adds that he 
does not undertake to decide the precise western 
landing of the famous old King’s Ferry across the 
Hudson. The Magazine says that there were, in 
fact, three different landings about the base of 
Stony Point eminence, and that the chief one is 
still marked by the stone foundations of the old 
wharf, but that the place is better known from 
the enormous willow-tree which grows at the wa- 
ter’s edge, and deserves to be mentioned among 
the most famous of American trees. Four feet 
from the ground its trunk measures seventeen feet 
and ten inches. It was by King’s Ferry that 
WasHINGTON’s army crossed in August, 1781, on 
its way to the Head of Elk and the CorNWaLLis 
surrender, 


In the admirable Life of Pope, contributed by 
Lestig Srepuens to the series of “ English Men 
of Letters,” the author speaks of the social inter- 
course of wits as tending rather to paralyze than 
to stimulate their activity, and mentions a dinner 
at Porr’s house at Twickenham on the 6th of 
July, 1726, “ when the party was made up of Pops, 
the most finished poet of the day; Swurt, the 
deepest humorist ; Botmasrokk, the most brill- 


| iant politician; Conereve, the wittiest writer of 


comedy ; and Gay, the author of the most success- 
ful burlesque. The envious may console them- 
selves by thinking that Pors very likely went to 
sleep, that Swirr was deaf and overbearing, that 
CoNGREVE and were painfully witty, 
and Gay frightened into silence.” i 


An English lady proposes that women shall be 
made inspectors of schools. She is not aware, 
probably, that in this country women serve in some 
of the States upon school committees. “There 
may be a doubt,” she says, “as to the capacity of 
a thoroughly able woman to become a doctor, a 
barrister, or a clergyman: there can be none-ts 
to her fitness to organize a nursery, and no man 


-would be thought equally fit. An infant school 


is a nursery on a large scale, and a girls’ school 
is just the very field where a really able, kindly 
disposed woman would remedy, to the unspeaka- 
ble gain of mistress and pupils, many at present 
glaring defects.” 


The death of Tou Taytor, the editor of Punch, 
was the occasion of a great deal of kindly com- 
ment in the London papers. The or speaks 
of the double audience to which Punch is ad- 
dressed, and the consequent difficulty of finding 
a good editor. It says that Punch is as much of 
an institution as the Zimes, and could be destroy- 
ed as a property in a single number. It must 
please the pit as well as the boxes. “The edit- 
or of Punch is like a West End clergyman, who 
desires, first of all, to benefit his parish, but who 
can not quite forget, as he preaches, that people 
accustomed to much stronger intellectual food 
are listening to him, not altogether lost in rever- 
ential awe. The artists and writers in Punch can 
not forget the cultivated public altogether, must 
show themselves equal to entertaining them also, 
if only to foster their own self-respect, and so 
have occasionally to play to two audiences at once 
—one fastidious to the last degree, and one con- 
tent if only it may have its solid, respectable fun.” 
It thinks that Mr. Taytor kept up the tradition 
of Punch “ fairly well”; but 


‘we do not know that he improved Punch ; indeed, 
we should say that he did not. It may be that the 
difference is in ourselves, but to our minds the slowly 
growing defect of Punch is a certain want of acid fla- 
vor, a certain flatness in tone and want of cutting ef- 
fect in its hits, as if —— on it were middle-aged 
and in good temper with most a ex- 
cepted, and di to be rather jolly than effectively 
humorous. e should say, if we were permitted to 
criticise Punch—and why should we not criticise him, 
when he has become a personage in the state 7—that 
in his late middle age his temper had improved, and 
very often his looks—quoting in proof of the latter re- 
mark Mr. Du Maverers’s often wonderful interiors, in 
which a dozen persons are portrayed, each with a char- 
acter, yet each name toward the picture—but that 
his wit had not. it, satire, sharp and ringing epi- 
gram, these seem to us the features which tend to be- 
come too infrequent in Punch, and which are not re- 

laced altogether by parody, however good, or jest, 

owever humorous, 


The Spectator would have a little more Dovetas 
JERROLD and a little less Burnanp, the author of 
Happy Thoughts. But Mr. Burnanp succeeds Tom 
TAYLOR as editor. 

Professor Masson’s Life of Milton is at last 
finished, and no work upon the time of which it 
treats is so full of various information. Car- 
LYLE, who is thoroughly familiar with the epoch, 
speaks of the book as indispensable to the stu- 
dent of English history, and for every reader it is 
most valuable and interesting. No one can prop- 
erly understand Miiton’s time and his relation to 
it without consulting these delightful pages. In- 
deed, if but a single history of the Great Rebellion 
could be read, this is probably the one that should 
be selected. Mutton is one of the immortal names 
of our English literature, but James Payn in a 
late bright paper doubts whether many of those 
who agree that “Paradise Lost” is a great poem: 


have ever read it; and a recent critic of Masson’s- 


noble Life of the poet says of his poems: “ There 
is nothing more remarkable in our literary history 
than the production of such works at such a time, 
unless it be the popularity they attained. ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ was written, contrary to the poetical in- 
stinct of the age, in blank verse, the poet’s argu- 
ment was eminently serious, no arts were used to 
catch the ear of the public, and yet thirteen hun- 
dred copies of the poem were sold in about eight- 
een months. If such a work could be written in 
our day, it may be questioned whether it would 
command such a sale. Yet persons who read 
poetry now, or profess to it, must be twenty 
times more numerous than in the days of Mitton.” 


PERSONAL. 


WHATEVER maf have been his standing as a 
musician in the opinion of the critical world, 
OLE BuLL will be long remembered with affec- 
tionate regret by thousands of people who have 
listened entranced to the magic strains of his 
violin. During his lifetime he was well known 
in the United States. There was scarcely a town 
or city in the country which he did not visit 
during a long musical career, and he rarely fail- 
ed to leave behind him the pleasantest of social 
and professional memories. He died at Bergen, 
Norway, where he was born in 1810. 

—A new serial story by Mr. Jamgs PaYn, one 
of the most popular and prolific of a Eng- 
lish novelists, will be begun in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine for January next. 

—Colonel McNEILL, equerry to the Queen, 
who accompanied Prince LEOPOLD on his re- 
cent visit to Canada, has been knighted by her 
Majesty. 

—Ex-Governor HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON died at 
his residence in Jefferson County, Georgia, Au- 
gust 16, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He 
was Presidential elector in 1844, United States 
Senator in 1848, Judge in gs ge Governor of 
Georgia from 1853 to 1857. He was also the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President with 
Dove.as in 1860, and a member of the Secession 
Convention in Georgia in 1861, when he opposed 
gaged the policy of leaving the Union. In 
1 he was elected to the Confederate States 
Senate, and presided over the State Constita- 


tional Convention in 1865. In 1866 he was elect- 
ed United States Senator, but was not permitted 
to take his seat. In 1873 he was elected Circuit 
Judge of the State, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 

—The widow of the Jewish Colegne banker 
Baron ABRAHAM VON OPPENHEIM, who in 187 
gave the munificent sum of £150,000 for the 
wounded, has just giveri £30,000 for a hospital 
for poor children of all confessions, in memory 
of her late husband. 

—The Byron Memorial Committee has voted 
a sum of money for placing a slab with a wreath . 
of immortelles over the poet’s grave at Huck- 
nall, England. The stone is to bea piece of that 
sent over by the Greek government for the ped- 
estal of the statue lately placed in Hyde Park: 
It is said that the King of the Hellenes takes the 
greatest interest in the BYRON statue, and that 
ty letter on the subject has been submitted 

m. 

—Tuomas R. GouLp, an American sculptor 
living at Florence, has exhibited in Paris his 
bronze statue of KAMEHAMEHA, the first King of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

—FaTHER Becx, the General of the Order of 
the Jesuits, has just celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his religious profession. , 

—Tihe equipage used in South Africa by the 
Empress EvUGENIE has been sold at Natal for 


—JOHN MACKEY, the Nevada millionaire, is de- 
scribed as being about fifty years of age, and tall 
and not stout. He has stooping shoulders, wears 
a dusty black suit of clothes, a small brown mus- 
tache, and gold-bowed spectacles ; has a pleasant 
expression of face, is a great talker, and has a 
nervous manner and a care-worn look. 

—It is announced that Mr’ HERBERT SPENCER 
intends next year to commence a two years’ tuur 
round the world by way of the United States and 
Japan, taking sociological observations. One 
or two scientific friends will accompany him. , 
This will be immediately preliminary to the 
Se of his philosophical system. 

—Miss HELEN E. CoOLtnGE has become a law 

artner with her father, who is an ex-judge, at 
iles, Michigan, and the firm name is COOLIDGE 
& DAUGHTER, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. 

—Prince RoLAND BONAPARTE is to marry 
Mile. BLANC, principal heiress to the enormous 
fortune amassed by the iate high-priest of rouge 
et noir. The mother of the future princess has 
caused a splendid villa to be erected for the 
young couple in the Cascine of Florence, whith- 
er they will repair at the conclusion of their 
honey-moon. Prince ROLAND holds a comniis- 
sion in the Republican army as sub-lieutenant 
of artillery, and being totally destitute of private 
means, has hitherto contrived to live upon bis 
pay. By his marriage with Mile. BLANc he will 
become the wealthiest member of the House of 
BONAPARTE. 

—The late DupLEY FIELD greatly fatigued 
himself by driving fram his country-seat at 
Hastings-on-Hudson to Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. He stopped over one night at the coun- 
try-seat of his partner, ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
DORSHEIMER, who tried to dissuade him from 
driving, but without effect. Mr. Fie_p, when 
awakened on the morning after his arrival at 
Stockbridge, seemed refreshed, but said he 
would try another nap. When his chamber was 
again entered it was found that fatigue and ex- 
citement had resulted in his death through heart- 
disease. 

—A correspondent of an- English journal 
writes: ‘‘More and more does the belief grow 
that Mr. GLADSTONE’S sickness sprang from dis- 
tresses of mind as much almost.as from ailments 
of the body, and that the chill which attacked 
him last Friday found aid in unstrung nerves and - 
lowered spirits. A week ago, as I have heard, 
were laid before him private papers from Can- 
dahar, showing how serious troubles were more - 
than a month ago expected in Southern Afghan- 
istan. Then, upon this and his other many vex- 
ations, the news of our routthere may well have 
been ‘the last straw.’ Strange to see how pa- 


tiently reporters have kept watch in Downing 


Street all night long by the side of the guard on 
duty at the Foreign Office gates. Two or three 
such were there at one o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing, and a dozen or more, as I find—being curi- - 
ous to note how news like this is collected—are 
at the same place to-day.”’ — 

—The Edinburgh University chair of fine arts, 
under the WaTson-GORDON bequest, has been 
filled. by the election of Mr. GERALD BALDWIN 
Brown, to the disgust of Mr. P. G. HAMERTON 
who had put himself to considerable trouble and 
expense in paving the way for his own accession. 
London Truth says: ‘* The long querulous letter 
Mr. HAMERTON has addressed to the public 
through the columns of the Academy only proves 
what a thorough piece of jobbery the whole 
thing has been, and I must say those who-»play 
with fire of that sort deserve to have their fingers 
burned. In the depths of his disappointment 
Mr. HAMERTON now discovers that he never de- 
sired an office far more onerous than any SLADE 
Sa and only consented to become a 
candidate. It is curious, however, that he con- 
fesses he made a remarkably close inquiry into 
the emoluments, even to the rate of interest de- - 
rivable from the bequest fund, and was ‘ pecun- 
iarily disappointed.’ ”’ 

—A correspondent of the Hartford Courant 
he the following interesting sketch of RaLpu 

ALDO Emerson: “ The vigor of that wonder- 
ful intellect: remains superior to the ravages of 
accumulating years, but the evidences of decay, 
nevertheless, manifest themselves sadly enough 
in that disease of old age—the inability to recall 
words, which is technically named aphasia. The 
simplest combinations fail him, but he bears his 

in gently, calmly, gransly- When in doubt, 

e turns quietly to his daughter and inquires 
of her. She answers him, and then he proceeds 
by the help of her suggestion as he had begun. 
On the particular occasion of which my inform- 
ant told me occurred two remarkable instances 
of his failing. The first was his inability to re- 
call the word which would describe his son’s 
profession. It was not a mere hesitating for a 
word; it was an absolute inability even to form 
it. He waited for a moment, and then he said, 
‘Daughter, what is your brother’s profession ? 
‘He is a doctor, father,’ she answered. ‘Yes,a - 
doctor,’ he said, and then resumed the conversa- 
tion. The next time he was unable to think of | 
the word which would tell his own age. In like 
mannér he turned again and asked, *‘ Daughter, 
how old am 1% and when she told him, he as- 
sented, and seemed not at all disconcerted at his 
need of making so peculiar an inquiry.”’ 
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OPIUM-SMOKING IN CHINA. 


} Tug above engraving is a faithful representa- 
on of one of those horrible.dens where the 
his intellect, and eventually de- 
we both body and soul, by the practice. of 
opium, The mischief that is wrought 
K ng Caucasian nations by alcohol in its vari- 
us Torms is more than equalled by the ruin. ac- 
rruplished in the East by the abuse of this drug. 
ape two vices are, however, so different in some 
nha Principal effects as to render a just com- 


maddens, the other is tranquillizing and soothing. 


_ The opium smoker or eater h i 
do with violent passion, He of 


being—one a delicious dreaminess, in which the 
world seems full of sweet sensations and fair vi- 
sions, and the other a condition of restlessness 
and bodily agony, caused by the passing off of the 
effect of the drug, and only to be assuaged by 
further recourse to it. 

Mr. Dooitt.x, in his interesting work on the 
Social Life of the Chinese, published by the Har- 
PERS, tells us: “‘ There seems to be a great igno- 
rance prevailing among some intelligent people in 
Western lands in regard to the manner in which 
the Chinese smoke opium. It has been said that 
the people of the East smoke opium as the peo- 
ple of the West smoke tobacco.” In reality there 
is the greatest difference between the two oper- 
ations. The tobacco-smoker can place pipe or 
cigar in his mouth, assume any position he likes, 
and attend to his business at the same time that 
he is blowing clouds of the fragrant smoke from 


~ 


= 


mouth and nostrils. The. opium-smoker knows 
that he is about to plunge himself into a state of 
complete or partial intoxication, and that to sur- 
render himself freely to the enjoyment of his fa- 
vorite vice he must assume a recumbent position, 
discard all thoughts of active duty, and resent 
any interruption to the course of his dreams and 
visions. 

In order, therefore, that opium-smoking may 
be thoroughly enjoyed, there are established in 
all Chinese towhs opium shops, or, as those who 
realize the horror of such indulgence prefer to 
call them, dens. These are always provided with 
platforms, which the buyers of the prepared drug 
may occupy while consuming the quantity pur- 
chased. The opium shops are usually kept by 
Chinese, with a Chinese inscription in the win- 
dow announcing that the accommodation is pro- 
vided within; the customers are mostly Asiatics, 


| 


AN OPIUM DEN IN A CHINESE CITY. 


dock-yard men, and a few civilized beings now 
and then. The shops are small, dark, comfort- 
less tenements, but clean. The operation of 
smoking is,as follows: | 

Lying upon his side, with his head upon a pil- 
low, the smoker reclines at his ease, shoeless, 
and covered with matting, or such other bed- 
clothes as he may prefer. His pipe is a rod of 
bamboo or sugar-cane, from twenty to four-and- 
twenty inches long. At about one-fourth of its 
length from the end is what looks like a bowl, 
but is in reality an enamelled clay block, shaped 
like a peg-top with the upper round cut off, 
forming a flat circular slab, about two inches in 
diameter. The smoker takes the pipe in one 
hand, and in the other a steel pin about seven or 
eight inches long. The end of this pin he dips 
into the opium, which is a thick fluid of a dark 
brown color, strongly resembling treacle in ap- 
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ce. “Held then over the flame of a small 
glazed conical lamp, the opium gradually frizzles 
and hardens. When it is tolerably firm in sub- 
stance, it is turned about on the slab of the pipe 
‘until it becomes cone-shaped, to bring it to which 
form really requires no little skill and practice. 
Sticking the apex of the cone into the hole drill- 
ed in the slab, the smoker drives the pin through 
it to secure a passage for air; then turning the 
pipe so as to bring the flame of the lamp to 
bear upon the little mass of hardened opium, 
he takes long inspirations, throws off dense 
fumes of smoke, and is in Elysium. : 

The Chinese, in describing the effects of opium- 
smoking on the individual, dwell with peculiar em- 
phasis on the weakness and indolence which it in- 
duces. _ The victim is described as unwilling, and 
usually physically unable, to perform anything re- 
quiring muscular strength or mental application, 
except under the excitement of opium. His habits 
of sleep are changed, it being impossible often- 
times, owing to the overwrought mental excitement 
induced by the drug, for him to fall asleep in the 
early part of the night, as others do. Frequently 
it is nearly or quite morning before he is able to 
compose himself to rest, waking only late in the 
forenoon or early in the afternoon. The Chinese 
have a common saying that the smoker of opium 
“makes the day night, and the night day,” allud- 
ing to his unnatural hours of waking and of sleep- 
ing. His features almost always become striking- 
ly changed, being of an unhealthy, pallid, death- 
like cast. His shoulders not unfrequently become 
permanently elevated above their natural level, 
much as when one shrugs them up, at the same 
time drawing down his head. Such an opium- 
smoker is expressively described as “ having 
three heads,” from the high and unnatural appear- 
ance of his shoulders. His eyes become glaring 
and without expression. Most inveterate smok- 
ers become spare and thin, owing in part to the 
direct effect of opium on the human system, and 
in part to the fact that nutritious food is taken 
in less quantities and at more irregular intervals, 
through loss of appetite, than is usual in the case 
- of’persons not addicted to this habit. They are 
styled “ opium devils.” 

Opium in small quantities does not, of course, 
produce’ intoxication, but simply’ exhilaration, 
, Such as comes from the use of moderate quanti- 
ties of wine. Friends often invite each other to 
smoke opium as preliminary to the discussion of 
business matters, or at intervals while engaged 
in ordinary conversation. It has become the 
popular way of “treating” among some. This 
fashion of inviting guests or friends among the 
higher classes to smoke the opium pipe has 
perhaps attained in China the same popularity, 
though not the same universality, that the cus- 
tom of inviting friends who called to drink wine, 
or rum, or brandy, as a token of hospitality, at- 
tained in the United States some thirty or forty 
years ago. It corresponds also very much to the 

practice now common among many foreign resi- 
dents in the East, as well as among many Eng- 
lishmen and Americans in their native countries, 
to offer wine, or something stronger than wine, to 
guests. Extensive native mercantile firms some- 
times keep it on hand for their large customers, 
or their personal friends who may call. The 
best Chinese physicians oftentimes depend on 
‘being invited to a smoke at the houses of their 
patients, and take it unkindly if not “treated.” 
The official employés connected with mandarin 
establishments, such as policemen and constables, 
of which class there is a large number, delay or de- 
cline to proceed to the transaction of their busi- 
ness unless first treated with opium when called 
to one’s house, even on the most urgent and im- 
portant affairs. Many wealthy private families 

_ keep the opium-pipe and fixtures in readiness for 
the demands of fashion. They not unusually 
have a room which is devoted to the smoking of 
the drug, being provided with a bedstead or plat- 
form for the convenience of smokers. Perhaps 
one-half or more of the quantity imported and. 
used is thus consumed at the homes of its buy- 
ers. Many officers, merchants, literary men, the 
wealthy, and generally all those who have their 
time at their leisurely disposal, buy the drug by 
the ball or in smaller quantity, and prepare it at 
their residences, where they smoke it whenever 
they please. 

If the opium-smoker uses his pipe at stated in- 
tervals, as every morning, or every evening, or 
once regularly in two days, he acquires in a short 
time the habit, so that he must smoke it at just 
such a time, or suffer the disagreeable conse- 
quences of not smoking. This condition causes 
an incessant thinking about it, and a longing or 
hankering after it, which in a great degree inca- 
pacitates the victim for effort, intellectual or 
physical, unless he has recourse to the drug again. 

The habit becomes fixed in a period of time vary- 

ing from ten or fifteen days to one or two months, 

according to the constitution of the person and 
the circumstances of the case. It is not deter- 
mined so much by the quantity he consumés as 
by the regularity of his resorts to the pipe, If 
he smokes at irregular periods, as once in a week, 
and then once in a day, and then goes for a long. 
er or shorter period before he smokes again, he 
will not feel the ardent and intolerable longing. 
Men of naturally strong constitutions, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient property to support them 
without vexatious care and personal labor, may 
indulge in this vice with comparative impunity 
for a considerable period. Such sometimes live 
to a good old age; but the longer they smoke, the 
larger is the quantity required to keep them up. 
Freedom from care and hard labor, as well as 
plenty of opium, are requisite in order that the 
smoker may continue in health, and attain a re- 
spectable longevity. There is not so much short- 
ening of the lives of rich men who have become 
vietims of this habit as is often asserted, and as 
seems very natural to suppose, though doubtless 
the lives of such men are in fact considerably 
shortened by the use of opium. They often live 


to old age, notwithstanding the effects of opium | 


on their physical systems. The greatest destruc- 
tion of life from this vice in China is unquestion- 
ably seen in the poorer and the working classes. 
These are not able to increase the amount of 
opium in proportion to the need of an augmented 
supply, and therefore they soon feel the effects 
of a limited amount on their health. Besides, 
when ill, they are not only under the necessity of 
going without the drug, but are often unable to 
procure medicines as aids to recovery. 

One of the most common inquiries made by 
confirmed smokers, as well as by young begin- 
ners, of those foreigners who express a hatred of 
the vice, and who urge them to break away from 
it, is, “ Have you medicine which will cure it?” 
The Chinese entertain the opinion that since the 
drug comes from a foreign land, foreigners must 
know some infallible remedy which will counter- 
act its bad effects, or destroy an acquired taste 
for it. Accordingly, the Chinese have opium med- 
icines in abundance, professedly of foreign origin. 
Some six years ago a writer observed several 
kinds of advertisements, or placards, each in 
large numbers, posted up in conspicuous places 
in the streets, pretending to teach men how to 
cure the habit of opium-smoking, or telling them 
where they could find the necessary and infallible 
medicines. The pompous title of one would lead 
the public to infer that the medicine advertised 
was prepared in accordance with an American re- 
ceipt; another, according to a receipt obtained 
from Manila; another, from India, etc. On one 
of these placards were large English capital let- 
ters, arranged without meaning, in the ordinary 
style of Chinese writing; that is, in rows from 
the top to the bottom of the sheet. Such letters 
were used, doubtless, in order more successfully 
to impose on the common people, who might be 
supposed to be more easily duped by the display 
of foreign characters. Another had what was 
intended to be an imitation of a sentence writ- 
ten with English letters in the running hand, 
taken from a Christian almanac published by 
a missionary. The original design of this sen- 
tence was to illustrate the way Chinese words 
could be represented by the use of English let- 
ters. Here it was evidently used as a kind of 
certificate of the value or genuineness of the 
medicine advertised. Few Chinese can read Eng- 
lish, and the sentence probably produced its de- 
sired impression on many of the people. 

There seems to be a bewitching influence con- 
nected with opium-smoking which renders it al- 
most impracticable to break away from the habit 
when once formed. The peculiar pains and sen- 
sations which accompany attempts to desist from 
smoking it also have, doubtiess, a great influence 
in discouraging such attempts. Some missiona- 
ries and physicians in other parts of China seem 
to think that many victims have been reclaimed 
from this vice by the aid of certain medicines, 
but benevolent efforts to overcome the power 
of the habit in individual cases have not been 
attended with very encouraging success. Few 
have the fortitude to bear up against the fascina- 
tions of the pipe, and the agonies induced by ef- 
forts at reformation, long enough to become thor- 
oughly cured. They usually, after a short trial 
of abstaining from the drug, have recourse to it 
again, although they know that every indulgence 
with the opium pipe but rivets the chains of their 
bondage the tighter. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN 
CHICAGO. 


Tue Grand Triennial Conclave of the Knights 
Templar held in Chicago during the week ending 
August 21 was an event of uncommon interest. 
Never before in the history of the city were such 
multitudes drawn together as came from all parts 
of the country to witness the ceremonies and to 
participate in the festivities of this occasion. 

The site of the encampment—“ Camp de Mo- 
lai,” as it was called—covered the whole of Lake 
Park, reaching from the Exposition Building 
southward seven-eighths of a mile to Park Place, 
and extending from Michigan Avenue on one side 
nearly down to the lake front on the other. The 
tall white tents, grouped symbolically and pictur- 
esquely, and adorned with rich decorations, pre- 
sented a pretty sight. 

The parade on the 17th was an imposing af- 
fair. The column marched in platoons or dou- 
ble section front, and double ranks with intervals 
of sixteen feet only between them. The Com- 
manderies having no more than ten or twelve Sir 
Knights formed with the Commandery i 
above them, or in single-rank formation, taking 
a distance of only eight feet. Sixty-two bands, 
of which the more.notable were the Marine Band, 
of Washington, Brand's Band, of Cincinnati, and 
the Second Regiment Band, of San Francisco, were 
judiciously distributed 

As the column mov 
nue the sight was a 
Marching at a steady 
an hour, the soldier-like\bearing and the beauti- 
ful and starred uniforms different com- 
manders elicited cheer upon cheer from the liv- 
ing walls between which they passed. Nearly 
every house they passed was gayly decorated, and 
every possible place that afforded a view of the 
march was occupied. As the column passed un- 
der the funeral arch at Adains Street the martial 
music was changed to a dirge, and the Com- 
manderies reversed swords. The Grand Com- 
mandery in review arch, at Wabash Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, was saluted with drawn swords 
and a salute by officers and standards. It was 
after noon when the last division wheeled into 
line. By that time the advanced guard of the 
police, who headed the procession, had reached 
Lake Street on the return march. It was esti- 
mated that nearly twenty thousand Knights were 
in line, and it required about three hours for the 
entire procession to pass a given point. 


|. Place as he did so. 


The grand ball at the Exposition Building was 
all that was expected in point of brilliancy, but 
larger than it ought to have been in the way of 
numbers. Invitations were issued for over one 
hundred thousand people, and the building was 
not capable of holding more than one-fifth as 
many. The infuriated ticket-holders thronged 
the way to the overcrowded building, 
from which the only exit was into a lumber-yard 
and over a picket fence. Women fainted, and 
men swore, but those who got in were paid for 
the struggle by the sight of one of the finest 
ball-rooms ever seen. e scope for grand and 
exquisite effects of color, outline, and illumina- 
tion afforded by the Exposition Building had been 
taken advantage of by the Triennial Committee, 
and the result, as a unit and in detail, was artistic 
in the extreme. There was nothing heavy, for 
the structure is airiness itself, and the plan fol- 
lowed was one of extreme lightness and delicacy. 
The gallery was one royal belt of gorgeous bla- 
zoning running the entire circuit of the mam- 
moth building. The railing was draped, latticed 
in broad diamonds and rounded figures, with fes- 
toons of Masonic colors caught at short intervals 
by shields, upon which were shining the golden 
arms of every Commandery in the world. Stands 
of fluttering colors surmounted: these, and gon- 
falons and pennants in never-ending line, with 
depending baskets of exquisite exotics. 

On the evening of the 18th all the theatres 
gave free entertainments to the Knights and their 
ladies, and concerts were given at Music and Far- 
well halls, all being filled to the limit of their 
capacity. After the theatres closed there was an 
open-air concert of ten pieces, and at the close of 
that a display of fire-works on the lake front. 
This display was given on a larger scale than 
ever before attempted in Chicago. The crowd 
was so dense that it filled the streets for blocks 
approaching the city front. | 


HOME REVISITED. 
{See Dlustration on Page 564.) 
Tanks, John, I’ll totter on alone, 
My staff will be sufficient stay— 
Yes, here’s the path, with weeds o’ergrown; 
It seems, indeed, but yesterday 
I trod it with so light a heart; 
And yet the years they count threescore 
Since, in the world to gain a start, 
I left the dear old cottage door; « 


Left all the simple life behind : 
In which the country lad was trained, 
The guileless heart, the tranquil mind, 
The health in rugged labor gained ; 
Driven by sudden discontent 
To mingle in the world’s affairs, 
But taking with me, as I went, 
A mother’s blessing, mother’s prayers. 


Threescore! The youth of twenty-one 
Saw life in endless vista lie: 
First creep the years, then walk, then run— 
To age they take them wings and fly! 
Threescore and ten, the Psalmist saith, 
Are the allotted years of man; 
But Age, when he shakes hands with Death, 
Alone can feel how brief the span. 


The breath of autumn chills the earth; 
The chill of age is in my veins; 
And standing near my place of birth, 
I the that remains. 
ot long I'll linger on the stage— 
I’ve cheated Death by half a score— 
I'll gladly bid farewell to Age, 
To find my vanished Youth once more. 


{Begun in Harrrr’s No. 1208.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
Br JAMES PAYN, 


Avtuor or “At Her Meroy,” “ Brep Tux Bong,” 
* Unpeg One Roor,” “ Hieu Srinits,” Ero, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TWO LANDLADIES. 


Beak Srreet, Bloomsbury, is not an attractive 
spot, whether viewed from the side of the com- 
fortable or the picturesque. It is tolerably wide, 
but the houses are low and of mean exterior, and 
very dingy. At what periods the inhabitants cov- 
enant to paint their domiciles it is impossible to 
guess, but that some uniform date is assigned 
seems certain, since they are all in the same con- 
dition. As to cleaning within-doors, there is such 
& unanimity among all the tenants upon that 
score as is almost affecting: by tacit consent 
they appear to have agreed never to do it. The 
ae is so far aristocratic that, though it 
has a large sprinkling of public-houses, it only 
possesses a few shops, which are all devoted to 
second-hand furniture. And in these shops dwell 
the brokers whose office it is to put in executions 
in the neighborhood—which is a great conven- 
ience. The comparative breadth of the street, 
which is really not required for its very moderate 
traffic, is rather a temptation to throw things into 
it which are elsewhere generally kept out of sight 
till the dustman calls for them. In summer this 
practice has its drawbacks, but in winter a layer 
of mud conceals all these objectionable objects ; 
while a fall of snow will—for an hour or two— 
even lend them a touch of beauty. 

It was under the latter circumstances that Mr. 
Durham arrived in this locality on the morning 
after his conversation with Mr. Barlow. The sky 
was blue, the air was bright and keen, and a car- 
pet of virgin whiteness was spread on the street 
as though for an angel’s visit. He dismissed his 
cab at the corner, and walked to the number which 
he had in view, taking note of the character of the 
oor people must live some- 


where, and where they live there will be the signs 


of poverty, but such appearances need not sug. 


gest disreputability. In Bleak Street, h 
they did so. morning was ivebeed 


there were few people up and stirring, which j 
itself a bad sign. The pavements, in rene 
deserted, except when the public-houses occurred 
where there was a thick fringe of humanity, of 
both sexes; and even the shops had but just be. 
gun to open. No. 80 was neither better nor 
worse than its neighbor houses; in common with 
the rest its dingy blinds were drawn down, like a 
ee that closes its eyes to the sun; and its 
bell-handle, broken by some importunate and reck. 
less hand, projected from the door. There was 
a knocker, however, grimed with the dirt of ages 
to which Mr. Durham applied himself once, twico 
and thrice.. Even then he did not gain admittance. 
but a bolt was withdrawn and the door opened . 
very little way, rattling on its still restraining chain 
The lined and shrivelled face of an old woman pre. 
sented itself ; her head was as white as the blossom 
of the almond-tree ; but if reverence was the ac. 
companiment, as it should be, of her silver hair 
it did not manifest itself in her manner. , 

“What the deuce do you want ?” she said, in a 
harsh, shrill voice. ‘ Waking up honest people 
with your clatter at this time in the morning.” 

There were several points in this appeal to which 
the visitor might justly have taken exception. He 

-had not made more noise than was necessary, and 
only through the legitimate channel, the knocker; 
it was eleven o’clock a.m.; and the notion of the 
woman’s being honest—to any one who had caught 
sight of her face—was ridiculous. However, Mr. 
Durbam only inquired very civilly, “Does Lucy 
Mortlock lodge here ?” 

she don’t,”” answered the woman. 

Independently of the fact that she almost shut 
the door in his face as she spoke, there was a tone 
of irritation in her reply.that did not escape the 
visitor. 

“Can you tell me where she does lodge?” —. 

“No; it’s nothing to me.” Here she left but 
@ mere cranny of space between thefh. Mr. Dur- 
ham and herself might have been Pyramus and 
Thisbe for the opportunity afforded him for com- 
munication. 

“That’s a pity,” he said, quietly, “‘ because I’ve 

t some money for her.” 

“Money.” The yellow face gleamed as though 
it were itself a golden coin; the chain was rattled 
back as though fire was behind her; and the door 
was thrown open with a promptness that to a 
classical mind suggested the story of Danaé. 

“ Harpaz rapaz,” murmured Mr. Durham, smil- 
ing upon the old woman nevertheless with much 
urbanity. As a matter of fact, she was not the 
least like a harpy, who is a full-bosomed creature 
with wings, but no doubt his quotation had refer- 
ence to her moral qualities. However, she really 
had claws, and she worked them to and fro as she 
slowly repeated to herself the word that had been 
his “ open sesame’’—“ Money, money.” 

“Yes, I have got some money for her,” he con- 
tinued, “and would gladly pay a few'shillings to 
know her whereabouts. She lodged here once, 
did she not ?” 

“Yes, she lodged here.” It was curious to see 
the conflict of emotions (all bad ones) that con- 
tended in the woman’s face. “ Was this man,” 
it seemed to say, “a friend of this girl or an en- 
emy? Ifthe former, it behooved her to speak civ- 
illy.’ But the eyes above the working mouth 
flashed hate. : 

‘“‘T have no interest in her one way or the oth- 
er,” said Mr. Durham. “Iam here merely to dis- 
charge a duty.” 

“‘ You’re her father,” said the old woman, short- 


- Not that I am aware of,” replied Mr. Durham, 

dryly. “If it were so, probably I should have 
heard of it before this. No.” 

“You must be a friend, then, a dear friend, if 
you wish to give her money.” 

“Not at all; I never saw her in my life; and, 
if I may say so without discourtesy, I don’t want 
to see her.” 

“Then I’ll give her the money for you.” 

“Then she knows where she is,” thought Mr. 
Durham. Under less urgent circumstances he 
would have contemplated the lady before him with 
much suspicion as the voluntary administrator of 
a trust fund, for she looked the very last person 
in the world to inspire confidence in that capacity. 
“You are most obliging,” he said; “‘ but I must 
see her myself.’ 

“ How much is it ?” she inquired. 

“Tt is ten shillings.” 

“Then I don’t know where she is.” 

Mr. Durham smiled; the little drama was in- 
spiring him with a certain interest. He flattered 
himself that he could see into this woman’s heart ; 
which was impossible, because she had none. 

‘It appears you are angry with her. Has she 
behaved badly to you ?” — 

“ Badly!” The word perhaps had little signi- 
fication for her; it might even have had a com- 
plimentary sense had she but known It; but she 
had no intention of being complimentary. “I 
hate her,” she answered, simply. ‘She shall nev- 
er get ten shillings through me.” 7 

“Suppose I give you five and her five?” sug- 
gested Mr. Durham. “That will be a pretty good 
commission for you.” 

“Too much, too much for her,” muttered the 
old hag. “She ran away from me. I have not 
even got her clothes. She had good clothes. 

“ That seems hard,” answered Mr. Durham, me- 
chanically. For the moment he had forgotten 
the object of his mission. The individual of whom 
he was in search had almost vanished from his 
ken. He was thinking of the world in which this 
woman lived—a world outside the world. . No 
doubt in this miserable den every farthing are 
screwed out of the lodger; it was very unlikely 
that her late tenant had cheated such a skinflint. 
She had probably fled from her in fear rather than 


| in debt. It was doubtless this woman’s wont to 
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t little money her victims might 
a one 1 of, and then to retain their clothes 
in ransom for her rent. And she was enraged be- 
cause the girl had escaped her clutches, and with 
her little wardrobe. 

“ Hard,” she repeated, in a low, harsh voice like 
the suppressed snarl of a dog. “Ay, it was very 
hard.” 

t was strange that she did not indulge in vitu- 
act of or iat lodger ; but, as Mr. Durham 
reflected, that might or might not be to that young 
lady’s credit. If she had spoken out she might 
have had something good to say of the girl, which 
to her eyes, 80 long blinded to the right, would 
not have been complimentary; on the other hand, 
if she had been robbed—of which even robbers, 
in their own case, —— the injustice—she 

certainly have said so. 
vo Well, rove So I have made you a handsome 
offer,” said Uncle Stephen; “if I increase it, it 
would be still more at this poor girl’s expense. 
Would it be fair to give you seven and sixpence 
out of this half-sovereign”—and he produced the 
coin from his waistcoat pocket—“ and only half 
a crown to her? What would she say to me— 

d of you ?” 
sar Ab tell her that,” broke in the old woman, ve- 
hemently; “give me the three half-crowns, and 
tell her that, and you shall know where she lives. 
Only you must make her understand that she 
would have had gold—gold—but for me. Every- 
thing will be pawned by this time—her very shawl 
from her back—and it is bitter cold.” 

“It is not my money,” said Uncle Stephen, with 
a pretense of hesitation. “I don’t know what 
the gentleman will say.” eoee 

“The gentleman ? What gentleman ?” inquired 
the old woman, sharply. ‘“ Not the man who 
would have married her if he could”—Uncle Ste- 
phen’s heart sunk within him—“ not Mr. Butt ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Butt.” | 

“Then she has seen the last of him. He would 
never have sent her money—only half a sovereign 
too—but that he has cut his cable and slipped 
away. And she was going to be so happy ever 
afterward. Oh, this is blessed news!’ And the 
old woman cl her skinny hands together and 
looked up at the dust-grimed ceiling as though it 
had been the cerulean vault of heaven. 

“Used he often—to come and see her ?” in- 
quired Mr. Durham. 

“No, not often. ‘Business in the city,’ he 
said, prevented him. Business that was not over 
evenin the evening. Ha!ha! Andshe believed 


--that-she had only to hold up her little finger to 


have him safe. Give me the money. She has 
gone to No. 50 in the square yonder; this place 
was not nearly good enough for her ladyship, 
since she was so soon to become Mrs. Butt. Oh, 
rare good news! Let me go with you, that I may 
see her when she hears it.” 

This prospect was so alarming—especially as she 
began to make her simple preparations for depart- 
ure by tying her filthy cap-strings under her chin 
—that Uncle Stephen fairly trembled. His mis- 
sion was embarrassing enough in wny case, but to 
perform it in company with this harridan he felt 
to be impossible. Luckily, a thought struck her. 

“No, I won’t go,” she said, abruptly. ‘If she 
saw me with you she would guess that there was 
something wrong.” 

“Very likely,” observed Uncle Stephen, with 
unconscious irony ; “‘ indeed, most likely. I had 
— go alone. No. 50 in Bleak Square, you 
said 

“That’s it; that’s where you are to leave her 
her last half-crown.” 

The sources of happiness are very diverse, but 
it was really astonishing te see the satisfaction 
that the contemplation of the disappointment 
about to befall a fellow-creature afforded this aged 
crone. The last Mr. Durham saw of her she was 
in the act of performing a sort of fandango—a 
Spanish dance illustrative of the happiness of two 
young hearte—on her own door-step. 
_“Thope the lady at No. 50 will not be like that,” 
sighed Mr. Durham as he went his way, wiping 
his brow as though it had been midsummer. 

Bleak Square, although by no means a fashion- 
able locality, was much more superior to the street 
of the same name than squares in general are to 


_ Streets. The houses, though dingy and dull-look- 


ing, were of good size, and looked out on a plot 
of grass the object of which, though by no means 
carried out, was the semblance of a garden. In 
the midst of it stood a statue, the name of which 
was unknown, but, from the circumstance of its 
having one arm broken off, was erroneously sup- 
posed to be Lord Nelson. Mr. Durham’s knock 
at No. 50 was answered without the precautions 
used in Bleak Street, yet, as in that case, by the 
landlady herself, a buxom, pleasant-looking wid- 
ow, who smiled as buxom widows whv let lodgin 
always do smile upon old gentlemen presumably 
in search of them, 
“ Does Lucy Mortlock live here ?” 
The smile faded from the woman’s lips, and was 
replaced by a look of genuine interest. 
e She did, sir, up to the last two days.” 
- Where nas she gone ?” 
_ Well, sir, Ido not exactly know, but I be- 
lieve they went to Paris.” 
“They? Who do you mean by they ?” 
There was a look of dismay and apprehension 
in Uncle Stephen’s face which at once reflected 
itself in that of the landlady. 
‘Well, with her husband, sir. I hope you don’t 
now anything to the contrary ?” 
What do you mean by ‘to the contrary’ 9’ 


“ Oh, nothing, sir, I’m sure. I have not a word | 


to say against her toany friend of the young lady’s; 
quite the reverse, so far as I know. But it has 

always on my mind that there might be 
Something amiss with—Mr. Butt.” 

6“ Why 

“Well, I can’t exactly say. It was a long en- 
fagement, as I understand, which is always so far 
Satisfactory ; and yet-— Perhaps you will step in- 
side, sir, was her sitting-room. She was 


| ferent from-a bride and:a trip to Paris—upon his" 


And when such a girl—with a good 


not with me many days, but a more quiet, well-be- 
haved young person I never had to do with.” 

Mr. Durham had his questions to ask, of 
course ; but his curiosity was tame indeed beside 
that expressed in the countenance of his compan- 
ion. It seemed as though it was he who was there 
to impart information, and she to seek it. 

“ Of course I only speak as I find,” she went on. 
“T know nothing of her belongings, though I have 
every cause to believe”—and here she looked at 
Mr. Durham in a very complimentary way—“ that 
they are most respectable. She brought no ref- 
erence with her, by reason of her having to move 
suddenly from her last lodgings—the woman, it 
appears, took advantage of her friendless condi- 
tion to treat her very cruelly. The poor young 
lady had very little money, and, between ourselves, 
I sometimes fancied it was that which drpve her 
to take up with Mr. Butt. But doubtless you 
know the gentleman, and I may be quite mistak- 
en. 


“Tam not sure whether I know him or not. 
What sort of man was he ?” 

“Well, sir, Inever saw him more than a minute 
or two together, and that only on two occasions. 
He was not as tall as yourself by many inches, 
I should say : rather a heavy-built man, with short 
brown hair. His manner was peculiar: it may 
have been my fancy, but he always seemed to me 
to be desirous of concealment.” 

Mr. Durham could hardly repress a groan ; the 
description, though vague, tallied with his neph- 
ew’s appearance; and those last words seemed to 
corroborate his worst fears. 

“Do you know, sir,” continued the landlady, 
confidentially, “I have even sometimes thought 
that Butt might not have been his real name ?” 

“Why so?” inquired Mr. Durham. 

“‘ Because once when I addressed him by that 
name he seemed to take no notice. Yet Miss 
Mortlock always called him Mr. Butt.” 

The last thing Uncle Stephen had had in his 
mind before leaving home had been to possess 
himself of Matthew’s portrait, which he knew Sa- 
bey possessed ; but, as we know, Mr. Signet had 
removed it for his own purposes, and it had not 
yet been returned. In his heart of hearts he now 
felt relieved that he had not got it with him. It 
would have cleared up his doubts, of course ; but 
also, perhaps, extinguished his last hope. 

“You say that Mr. Butt and this young wo- 
man were married.” 

‘He took her away with him from this house, 
as I believe, to the office. I don’t hold 
with marriages myself as is done out of church, 
but they are none the less binding, they tell me. 
That Mr. Butt was fond of her in his way I don’t 
doubt, and let us only hope it will last. Howso- 
ever; I never saw a man on his wedding day look 
so much as though he had something—dquite dif- 


mind. Our Sally—who is a blunt one, but sharp, 
too—said he looked for all the world like some 
one as knew the police were after him.” 

“ And on what day did this happen?” 

“On Saturday morning; the last Saturday as 
ever was.” 

This was Saturday, the 12th of December ; the 
morning on which Matthew Helston had disap- 


Uncle Stephen answered nothing, but looked 
round him in a helpless manner. His intelligence 
was as keen as ever, but in old age a mental shock 
causes the energies to flag instead of stimulating 
them. The vital power which prompts one to re- 
turn blow for blow with fate is wanting. 

‘“‘That’s her photo you're a-looking at,” contin- 
ued the landlady, mistaking the cause of his si- 
lence, and perceiving his listless gaze had fixed 
itself upon a photograph case upon the table. 
“She gave it me—poor dear, it was the only thing 
she had to give—the dav before she went away. 
It’s as like as like—only it took her at her best 
and brightest. I’ve seen her very woful and 
cast down. Even then she was pretty, but not 
like this.” 

She placed the portrait in the old man’s trem- 
bling hand. It was, as she said, a pretty face, but 
one could easily imagine that the smile upon it 
had been a forced one; the eyes were too soft not 
to have been acquainted with tears, and yet they 
were not all softness. The general impression of 
the features was not so attractive after the first 

lance. 
Ne To think,” muttered Uncle Stephen to himself, 
“that a face like this should have stolen Matthew 
Helston’s heart from Sabey’s keeping!” Then 
he added aloud, “ Might I be permitted to pur- 
chase this picture ?” 

“Nay, sir, you must not ask that,” answered 
the landlady, quickly. ‘‘ I should be sorry to part 
with it—and still more for money. But :f it will 
not be used to her disadvantage in any way—you 
must promise me that—” 

_“To her disadvantage ?” : 

“Well, sir, I may be mistaken, but it strikes 
me that you look upon the young woman with 
some disfavor. Your interest in her, I conclude, 
is upon her husband’s account, and not on her 
own.” 

Mr. Durham inclined his head. 1 

“TI thought so. Well, I have known mischief 
made before now between newly married couples 
by their relatives; things have been cast up by 
them against one or the other—generally 
bride. Her life before marriage has been put un- 
der the microscope like ; her photograph is hand- 
ed about, till it sometimes gets into the Divorce 
Court to be a witness against her.” . 

“ And you think it might be so in this case? 
observed Mr. Durham, significantly. _ 

“T don’t say that,” answered the widow, “ but 
I know that the path of life for young women 
who are poor is set with snares, and that beauty 
is often a curse to them instead of a blessing. 
heart, mind 
you, and a tender one too, though maybe she may 
have a temper of her own—gets respectably mar- 


ways hunting with their noses to the ground for 
every bit of dirt, and giving tongue when they 
have found it, in hopes to tear her reputation to 
pieces. I speak warmly, sir,” added the good lady, 
apologetically, wiping her ample face with her 
pocket-handkerchief, ‘‘ because I feel warmly.” 

“And your feelings do you honor,” said Uncle 
Stephen, simply. “Heaven forbid that. I should 
seek to harm this young woman! I come here 
with no such intention, but in order to do her a 
material benefit, which can only be effected by 
finding out where she is to be found. This pho- 
tograph may help me if you will let me have the 
loan of it.” 

To this the landlady readily agreed ; and put- 
ting the portrait in his pocket, Uncle Stephen 
shook her very cordially by the hand and took 
his leave. 

His intention was to have the picture copied, 
and a search secretly made for the original; for 
wherever Lucy Mortlock was to be found he had 
now the strongest conviction that Matthew Hels- 
ton would not be far off. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SIGHTING THE TRAWL BUOY. 


Mr. J. G. Brown’s spirited picture on page 569 
shows a fisherman’s boat just coming in sight of 
the buoy to which one end of the trawl line is 
attached. This line is sometimes a mile long, 
with a buoy at each end. Smaller lines with 
baited hooks depend from the trawl line at short 
intervals, reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
fishing grounds on which the buoys are anchored. 
The fishermen leave the lines down overnight, 
and go in search of them early in the morning. 
A red flag attached to the buoys renders them vis- 
ible at some distance when the weather is clear. 

When a buoy is reached, the fishermen begin 
hauling in the trawl, and the captured fish are 
taken from the depending lines. Large quanti- 
ties of fish are taken in this manner. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir seems that the electric light has been successful- 
ly applied to the lighting of the state-rooms and sa- 
loons of a ship. It was introduced on the steam-ship 
Columbia, of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany, and on ite arrival at Portland, Oregon, the chief 
engineer reported that the system had worked with 
entire satisfaction during the whole trip. 


The vagaries of the weather grow more and more 
inscrutable. The Canadian prophet, however, who 
foretold frosts ‘‘ between the 15th and 20th days of 
August,” was not far out of the way. Frosts, so se- 
vere as in some places to injure the growing crops, 
were reported from various sections of the country 
on the nights of the 15th and 16th of August. But 
the dwellers in New York, after a period of sultry 
heat, enjoyed gratefully some of nature’s most perfect 
days. 


About one million baskets of peaches arrived in New 
York the week ending August 14. This was called 
the “‘ big peach week” of the season. 


It is reported that the famous profile of the “Old 
Man of the Mountains,” near Profile Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, is beginning to crumble, and it is feared that in 
the course of a few generations the lifeless yet living 
face, which has stirred the fancy of innumerable po- 
ets, artiste, and dreamers, and has been a source 
wonder to all tourists, will have fallen away into dull 
tradition. 


The introduction of the study of Spanish into the 
city schools of San Francisco is being discussed, the 
necessity of it arising from the increasing trade be- 
tween the Pacific coast of the United States, Mexico, 
and Central and South America. 


Two colored women have been appointed as census 
clerks at Washington, which has caused some com- 
motion among the other clerks, there being a strong 
feeling against working in the same room with them. 
If color is the only objection, it is to be hoped that 
measures will be taken to put down this unworthy 
prejudice. 


The trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
have decided to hold hereafter general exhibitions of 
the works of living American artists on a scale similar 
to the exhibitions of the New York Academy. They 
will be held in the autumn of each year, so as not to 
interfere with the exhibitions in New York and Phila- 
delphia, which are held in the spring. The first exhi- 
bition will be held this year, opening on Tuesday, No- 
vember 9, and closing on Monday, December 20. It 
will include drawings aud water-colors, as well as 
paintings and sculpture, and no work will be accepted 
which has been publicly shown in Boston. The artists, 
both there and in New York, are already taking deep 
interest in the exhibition. 


Paris is rapidly adopting the electric light, even in its 
present crude stage of development. Twenty large es- 
tablishments in the city are nightly illuminated in this 
way, and the boulevards are dazzling with the new 


light. 


Accounts from the South inform us that there will 
be an earlier crop of Florida oranges than usual this 
year. The flourishing condition of the groves indi- 
eates that picking will begin‘in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, or about thirty days earlier than last year’s 
ripening. The successful cultivation of the orange- 
tree in Florida is a matter of great interest. In 1874 
the growth was not enough for home consumption. 
Since that time the crop has increased as follows, the 
figures representing half-barrel cases: 1874, 2500; 1875, 
10,000; 1876, 15,000; 1877, 31,000; 1878, 75,000; 1879, 
200,000. These figures are becoming significant. Ha- 
vana and other West Indian points are already put into 
the shade by reason of the superior quality of the 
Florida fruit, and Mediterranean producers may well 
feel anxiety as-to the future of their winter trade in 
fine fruit in this and other American cities. 


An exchange gives the following item, which may 
not be untimely, as the mosquito season has not yet 
passed its height: To cure mosquito stings nothing is 
better than a twenty per cent. solution, in either oil 
or water, ef pure carbolic acid. This is to be rubbed 


ried, I for one don’t hold with the pack as is al- 


well on the painful spot. To bathe one’s tingling 


| 


hands and smarting limbs with this solution gives a 
cooling, grateful sensation that is hard-to describe. 
Carbolic soap will do almost as well, or an ointmeut 
compounded of carbol, camphor, and cosmoline. 


Among the passengers on a steamer which recently 
arrived from Bremen was a female elephant sent from 
Hamburg to the Cincinnati Zoological Garden. Per- 
mission was asked to enter the animal free of duty, 
but by the law it was found necessary to pay $439. 
Her “ trunk” was also examined by one of the special 
customs officers. Some ivory was found, but the ofti- 
cers did not consider it prudent to make a seizure, but 
allowed the contents of the trunk to pass as “ wearing 
apparel.” $ 


Ten and a half millions of francs are to be ex- 
pended in deepening and improving the channel of the 
Seine within the limits of Paris, and thirty millions 
will be spent in improvements on the river*between 
Surésnes and Rouen. 


aA 


According to Professor Read, of London, the world, 
by geological evidence, has reached the mature age of 


cle on “‘ Suicide” gives some startling informatiog. * It 
hundred years. Exact returns give a total 

persons in Europe dying by theirownhand. The num- 
ber is larger in the northern part of the country than 
in the south, Denmark stiowing the greatest number, 
and Portugal the least. Twice as many suicides occur 
in the summer asin the winter. Youth has hitherto 
been thought to be almost free ffom this crime, but now 
2000 boys and girls are yielding to it every year in 
Europe, and the number steadily increasing, 


A plan has been proposed by the “‘ Business Men's 
Society for the Encouragement of Moderation” for ice- 
water to be carried through the streets of the densely 
populated tenement districts, and given away free of 
charge. A huge tank holding more than three ‘tons, 
placed upon a truck, is trundled through the streets, at 
a cost of twenty-five-dollars aday. The good that this 
cool, fresh water will be to the thirsty thousands who 
could not otherwise enjoy it can hardly be estimated. 


Among the patents recently taken out is one which 
claims to be a ‘‘new and useful mode of producing 


a protection against drought. The invention consists, 
in sending balloons into the cloud regions, carrying. 
torpedoes and cartridges charged with explosives, and 

to explode thém there by electric force. It is also 

Claimed by the inventor that not only can rain be pre- 

cipitated when it is needed, but that too great a quan- 

tity can be checked in any given locality by causing 

the rain-clouds to be discharged before they have 

reached that place. This novel plan, if practicable 

and successful, might equalize the droughts and floods: 
in our land. ' 


r 


In some of the Southern States, particularly South 
Carolina and Geergia, a strong effurt is beliig made 
to stop the practice of carrying concealed weapou-, 
and with good success in many places. This move- 
ment receives the zealous support of some of the lead- 
ing Charleston journals, one of which says that “ noth- 
ing will show in stronger light the improvement in the 


make drunkenness disgraceful, and the carrying of 
concealed weapons the badge of the bully-and rowdy.” 


The London Atheneum says that the admission of 
women to the Arts and Science classes at University 
College, London, has been eminently successful. The 
plan has worked perfectly during the session just 


w@losed; the number of males in the college has in- 


creased instead of diminished; and at the late distri- 
bution of prizes in the Faculty of Arts the women 


ers. 


The Public Health Department of Germany sanctions 
the use of certain non-poisonous substances for color- 
ing confectionery: Flour and starch for white; cochi- 
neal, carmine, madder red, and the juice of carrots and 
cherries for red; saffron, safflower, and turmeric for 


ach and mixtures of the already-mentioned blues and 
yellows for green; burned sugar and Spanish juice for 
brown; and Indian ink for black. _ . 


The illumination of Niagara Falls by electric light is 
said to be a most weird and fascinating sight. 


The captain of a schooner sailing in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico reports a marvellous turtle story. An area which | 
he estimated at eighty square miles was covered with 
a vast multitude of green turtles, all lying on their 
backs; and“ as the schooner passed along, Spanish 
mackerel leaped high. in the air in every direction. 
The captain is anxious to have nautical men explain 
the odd phenomena of turtles on their backs, and such 
excitement among the mackerel. 


Old fashions are being revived in every direction. 
Red brick houses in the Queen Anne style are spring- 
ing up in many aristocratic quarters of London, and 
on the last Derby-day there were a number of postil- 
ions on the road clad in the white silk hats and many- 
buttoned sky-blue jackets which were in vogue a gen- 
eration ago. 


It is stated that the oyster crop in England wil! be 
very small, owing to the very. cool weather and low 
temperature of the water. In this country, in the vi- 
cinity of Long Island, the oystermen expect an un- 
usually large yield, and on account of the failure of 
the European crop there will doubtless be large ex- 
portations of this edible. The American oyster is 
considered vastly superior to the foreign, the latter 
leaving a stringent coppery taste in the mouth long 
after it is eaten. ; 


A London periodical gives some remarkable railway 
statistics in the yearly return by the Board of Trade 
for 1879. In the United Kingdom the trains have 
travelled over 222,000,000 miles, and have carried more 
than 565,000,000 gers. With the exception of 
the Tay Bridge disaster in Scotland, by which seven- 


of work has been done with the loss of only two lives 
by accidents. And the number of persons injured was 
much less than in previous years. This speaks highly 
for the carefulness of the employés on the railroads ; 
but the report adds that, owing to the negligence and 
misconduct of the passengers, eighty-five must be add- 


| ed to the biil of mortality, 


600,000,000 years, 
In a recent number of Blackwood's Magazine, 


speaks of the great revival of suicide during br past 
60,000 


rain, or precipitating rain-falls from rain-clouds,” as_ 


condition of the people than the determination to , 


took a very honorable place among their fellow-work- | 


yellow ; indigo and litmus for blae; the juice of spin- | 


ty-three persons were killed, this enormons amount ~ 
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(Begun in No. 1235.] 


ASPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


or “Barsara; on, Misery,” “A 
Sreance Wor.p,” “Lavy Aup.ey'’s Sroret,” 
“Dzap Men’s Suors,” VixEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER II. 

« 4ND THIS WAS GLADLY IN THE EVEN-TIDE.” 

Dapane was as still as a statue, her vanity grat- 
ified by this homage to her charms. There had 
been nobody to admire her at Asniéres but the 
old music-master, into whose hat she had some- 
times put a little bouquet from the trim suburban 
garden, or a spray of acacia from the grove that 
screened the maiden meditations of Madame Tol- 
mache’s pupils from the vulgar gaze of the out- 
side world. She retained her recumbent attitude 
patiently for nearly an hour, half asleep in the 
balmy afternoon atmosphere, while the outraged 
Martha sat on her rock apart, digging her everlast- 
ing crochet-hook into the fluffy mass of wool, and 
saying never a word. 

The stranger was nearly as silent as Martha. 
He was working industriously at his sketch, and 
smoking his cigar as he worked, having first as- 
certained that the ladies were tolerant of the 
‘ weed. He painted in a large dashing style that 
got over the ground very quickly, and made a 
good effect. He had nearly finished his sketch 
of the figure on the rock—the indigo gown, scar- 
let ribbon, bright hair, and dark, luminous eyee— 
when Daphne jumped up suddenly, and vowed that 
her every limb was an agony to her. 

“T couldn’t endure it an instant longer!” she 
exclaimed. “I hope you've finished ?” 

“Not quite; but you may change your attitude 
as much as you like, if you'll only keep your head 
“the same way. I am working at the face now.” 

“What are you going to do with the picture 
when it’s finished ?” 

“ Keep it till my dying day.” 

“] thought you would perhaps give it—I mean 
 gell it—to me. I could not afford a large price, 
‘for my people are very poor, but—” 

“Your looking-glass will show you a better 
portrait than this poor sketch of mine. And in 
after-years even this libellous daub will serve to 
remind me of a happy hour in my life.” 

“T am glad you have enjoyed yourself,” said 
Daphne; “but I really wish you had eaten that 
fowl. Have you far to go home to dinner ?” 

“Only to Fontainebleau.” 

“ You are living there ?” 

“T am staying there. I may strike my tent 
and be across the Jura to-morrow night. I nev- 
er live anywhere.” 

“But haven’t you a home and people ?” 
~ “T have a kind of home, but no people.” 

“ Poor fellow !” murmured Daphne, with exqui- 
site compassion. “Are you an orphan ?” 

“Yes; my father died nine years ago, my mo- 
ther last year.” 

“ How awfully sad! - No brothers or sisters ?” 

“None. I am a crystallization, the last of a 
vanishing race. And now I have done as much 
as I dare to your portrait. Any attempt at fin- 
ish would result in failure. I am writing the 
svene and the date in the corner of my sketch. 
May I write your name ?” 

‘My name!” exclaimed Daphne, her eyes spark- 
ling with mischief, her cheeks curving into dim- 
ples. 

“Yes, your name. You have a name, I sup- 
pose, unless you are the nameless spirit of sun-lit 
woodlands masquerading in a blue gown ?” 

“My name—is—Poppeza,” faltered Daphne, 
whose latest chapter of Roman history had been 
the story « f Nero and his various crimes, toned 
down ana expurgated to suit young. ladies’ 
schools. 

Poppewa Sabina, thus chastely handled, had ap- 
peared nothing worse than a dressy lady of ex- 
travagant tastes, who took elaborate care of her 
complexion, and had a fancy for shoeing her 
mules with gold. 

“ Did you say Poppet ?” inquired the stranger. 

“No; Poppewa. You must have heard the 
name before, I should think. It is a Roman 
name. My father is a great classical scholar, and 
he chose it for me.” 

“T see; the name is an eccentric bookworm’s 
fancy, like Mr. Shandy’s Trismegistus. It’s lucky 
for you there was no such leaky vessel as Susan- 
nah to convey the name to the parson, or you 
might have been baptized Poppet.” 

“ And pray what is your name?” 

“ Nero.” 

The stranger pronounced the word without 
moving a muscle of his face, still intent upon his 
sketch; for it is vain for a man to say he has 
finished a thing of that kind: so long as his brush- 
es are within reach he will be putting in new 
ideas. There was not a twinkle in those dubious 
eyes of his, not an upward move of those mobile 
lips. He was as grave as a judge. 

“T don’t believe it!” cried Daphne, bouncing 
up from her ruck. c 

“Don’t believe what ?” 

“That your name is Nero.” 

“Why not? Have I not as good a right to 


bear a Roman name as you have? Suppose I 


had‘a classical father as well as you. Why not?” 
“Tt is too absurd.” | 
“Many things are absurd which yet are abso- 
lutely true.” 

“And you are really called Nero?” 

“ As really as you are called Poppea.” 

“ It is so dreadfully like a dog’s name.” 

“Tt is a dog’s name. But you may call your 
dog Bill, or Joe, or Paul, or Peter. I don’t think 
that makes any difference. I would sooner have 
some dogs for my namesake than some men.” 

“Dibb dear,” said Daphne, turning sharply 
upon the victim of her folly, the long-suffering, 
paticnt Martha, “what’s the time ?” 


She had a watch of her own, a neat little gold 
hunter, but it was rarely in going order for two 
consecutive days, and she was generally depend- 
ent on the methodical Dibb for all information as 
to the flight of time. 

“A quarter to five.” 

“Then we must be going home instantly. How 
could you let me stay so long, you foolish girl ? 
I am sure it must be more than an hour’s walk 
to the town, and we promised poor dear Toby 
to be home by six.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” remarked Miss Dibb. “I 
should have been glad to go ever so long ago if 
you had thought fit.” 

“Hurry up, then, Dibb dear. Put away your 
crochet. Have you quite done with my block ?” 
to the unknown. “Thank you muchly. And 
now my box? Those go into the basket. Thanks, 
awfully,” as he helped her to pack the tumblers 
and corkscrew, plates and knives, which had 
served for their primitive repast. ‘ And now we 
will wish you good-day—Mr.—Nero.” 

“On no account. I am going to carry that 
basket back to Fontainebleau for you.” 

“ All along that dusty high-road? We couldn't 
think of such a thing; could we, Martha ?” 

“J don’t know that my opinion is of much ac- 
count,” said Martha, stiffly. 

‘Don’t, you dear thing!” cried Daphne, dart- 
ing at her and hugging her affectionately. “Don’t 
try to be ill-tempered, for you can’t do it. The 
thing is an ignominious failure. You were cre- 
atéd to be good-natured, and nice, and devoted— 
especially to me.” 

“You know how fond I am of you,” murmur- 
ed Martha, reproachfully ; “‘and you take a mean 
advantage of me when you go on so.” 

“How am I going on? Is it very dreadful to 
let a gentleman carry a heavy basket for me?” 

“A gentleman !”” muttered Martha, with a su- 
percilious glance at the stranger’s well-worn vel- 
veteen. 

He was standing a little way off, out of hearing, 
taking a last long look at the valley. . 

“Yes, and every inch a gentleman, though his 
coat is shabby, and though he may be as poor as 
Job, and though he makes game of me!” protest- 
ed Daphne, with conviction. 

“Have your own way,” replied Martha. 

generally do,” answered Daphne. 

And so they went slowly winding down hill in 
the westering sunshine, all among the gray rocks 
on which the purple shadows were deepening, the 
warm umber lights glowing, while the rosy even- 
ing light came creeping up in the distant west, 
and the voice of an occasional bird, so rare in this 
Gallic wood, took a vesper sound in the summer 
stillness. 

The holiday-makers had all gone home. The 
French matron who had taken her rest so lux- 
uriously, surrounded by her olive branches, had 
put on her boots and:departed. The women who 
sold cakes and fruit had packed up their wares 
and gone away. All was silence and loneliness, 
and for a little while Daphne and her companions 
wandered on in quiet enjoyment of the scene and 
the atmosphere, treading the mossy, sandy path 
that wound in and out among the big rocks, some- 
times nearly losing themselves, and anon follow- 
ing the blue arrow-points which a careful hand 
had painted on the rocks to show them which way 
they should go. 

But Daphne was not given to silence. She 
found something to talk about before they had 
gone very far. 

“You have travelled immensely, I suppose ?” 
she said to the stranger. 

“T don’t know exactly what significance you 
attach to the word. Young ladies use such large 
words nowadays for such very small things. From 
a scientific explorer’s point of view, my wander- 
ings have been very limited, but I dare say one of 
Cook’s tourists would consider me a respectable 
traveller. I have never seen the buried cities of 
Central America, nor surveyed the world from the 
top of Mount Everest, nor even climbed the Cauca- 
sus, nor wandered by stormy Hydaspes ; but I liave 
done Egypt, and Algeria, and Greece, and all 
that is tolerably worth seeing in Southern Europe, 
and have come to the conclusion that, although 
nature is mountainous, life is everywhere more or 
less flat, stale, and unprofitable.” - 

“I’m sure I shouldn’t feel that if I were free to 
—_ the world, and could paint as sweetly as you 

0. 

“T had a sweet subject, remember.” 

“Please don’t,” cried Daphne. “I rather like 
you when you are rude, but if you flatter I shall 
hate you.” 

“Then I'll be rude. To win your liking I would 
be more uncivil than Petruchio.” 

“Katharine was a fool!” exclaimed Daphne, 
skipping up the craggy side of one of the biggest 
rocks. “ t have always despised her. To begin 
so well and end so tamely !” 

“If you don’t take care you'll end by slipping 
off that rock, and spraining an ankle or two,” said 
Nero, warningly. 

“Not I,” answered Daphne, confidently ; “ you 
don’t know how used I am to climbing. Oh, look 
at that too delicious lizard !” 

She was on her knees admiring the emerald- 
hued changeful creature. She touched it only 
with her breath, and it flashed away from her, and 
vanished in some crevice of the rock. 

“Silly thing, did it think I wanted to hurt it, 
— I was only worshipping its beauty?” she 
cried. | 

Then she rose suddenly and stood on the rock, 
a slim, girlish figure, with fluttering drapery, 
poised as lightly as Mercury, gazing round her, 
admiring the woodland scenery, the long vista of 
rocks, the dark wall of fir-trees, mounting up and 
up to the edge of a saffron-tinted sky, for these 

loiterers had lgst count of time since steady-goi 

- Martha looked at her reliable watch, and the last 

of the finches had sung his lullaby to his wife 
and family, and the golden ship called Sol had 
gone down to night’s dark sea. ts 


“Come down, you absurd creature,” exclaimed 
Nero, with a peremptory voice, winding one arm 
about the light figure, and lifting the girl off the 
rock as easily as if she had been a feather-weight. 

“You are very horrid !” protested Daphne, in- 
dignantly. ‘You are ever so much ruder than 
Petruchio. Why shouldn’t I stand on that rock ? 
I was only admiring the landscape.” 

“No doubt; and two minutes hence you would 
be calling upon us to admire a fine example of a 
sprained ankle.” 

“T’m sure if your namesake was ever as unkind 
to my namesake, it’s no wonder she died young,” 
said Daphne, pouting. 

“T believe he was occasionally a little rough 
upon her,” answered the artist, with his imper- 
turbable air. ‘“‘ But of course you have read your 
Tacitus and your Suetonius in the original. Young 
ladies know everything nowadays.” 

“The Roman history we read is by a clergy- 
man, written expressly for ladies’ schools,” said 
Miss Dibb, demurely. 

“ How intensely graphic and interesting that 
chronicle must be!’’ retorted the stranger. 

They had come to the end of the winding path 
— the rocks by this time, and were in a long 
straight road, cut through the heart of the forest, 
between tall trees that seemed to have outgrown 
their strength—weedy-looking trees, planted too 
thickly, and only able to push their feeble growth 
up toward the sun, with no room for spreading 
bough or interlacing roots. The evening light 
was growing grave and gray. Bats were skim- 
ming across the path, uncomfortably near Daph- 
ne’s flowing hair. Miss Dibb began to grumble. 

“ How dreadfully we have loitered!” she cried, 
looking at her watch. “It is nearly eight, and 
we have sofar to go. What will Miss Toby say?” 

“Well, she will moan a. little, no doubt,” an- 
swered Daphne, lightly, “‘ and will tell us that her 
heart has been in her mouth for the last hour, 
which need not distress us much, as we know it’s 
a physical impossibility ; and that any one might 
knock her down with a feather—another obvious 
impossibility, seeing that poor Toby weighs elev- 
en stone; and then I shall kiss her and make 
much of her, and give her the packet of nougat 
I mean to buy on the way home, and all will be 
sunshine. She takes a sticky delight in nougat. 
And now please talk and amuse us,” said Daph- 
ne, turning to the artist with an authoritative air. 
“Tell us about some of your travels, or tell us 
where you live when you’re at home.” 

“T think I'd rather talk of my travels. . I’ve 
just come from Italy.” 

“Where you have been painting prodigiously, 
of course. It is a land of pictures, is it not?” 

“Yes; but Nature’s pictures are even better 
than the treasures of art.” 

“Tf ever I should marry,” said Daphne, with 
a dreamy look, as if she were contemplating an 
event far off in the dimness of twenty years 
hence, “I should insist upon my husband taking 
to Italy.” 

“ Perhaps he wouldn’t be able to afford the ex- 

,” suggested the practical Martha. 

“Then I wouldn’t marry him,” Daphne retort- 

ed, decisively. 


“‘Tsn’t that rather a mercenary notion ?” asked 


the gentleman with the basket. 

“ Not at all. Do you suppose I should marry 
just for the sake of having a husband? If ever 
I do marry—which I think is more than doubt- 
ful—it will be, first and foremost, in order that I 
may do everything I wish to do, and have every- 
thing I want to have. Is there anything singu- 
lar in that ?”’ 

“No; I suppose it is a young beauty’s innate 
idea of marriage. She sees herself in her glass, 
= recognizes perfection, and knows her own 
value. 

“Are you married ?” asked Daphne, abruptly, 
eager to change the conversation when the stran- 
ger complimentary. 

‘ O. 


Engaged 

“ Yes.” 

“What is she like?” inquired Daphne, eager- 
ly. “Please tell us about her. It will be ever 
so much more interesting than Italy, for, after 
all, when one hasn’t seen a country, description 
goes for so little. What is she like?” 

“TI could best answer that. question in one 
word if I were to say she is perfection.” 

“You called me perfection just now,” said 


‘Daphne, pettishly. 


“TI was talking of your face. She is perfec- 
, and noble. ( i ac- 

” yet you go about the world in 
ar coat !” exclaimed Daphne, too impulsive to be 

te, 

“Tt is shabby, is it not? But if you knew 
how comfortable it is, you wouldn’t wonder that I 
have an affection for it.” 

“Go on about the lady, please. Have you 
been long engaged to her ?” 

“Ever since I can remember, in my heart of 
hearts, She was my bright particular star when 
I was a boy at school; she was my sole incentive 
to work or decent behavior when I was at the 
University. And now I am not going 


manuscript books filled with in her scrawly, 
pointed writing. She began at once, like a mu- 
sical box that has been wound up, and did not 
leave off asking conundrums till they were half 
way down the street leading to the palace, 
near where Miss Toby and her pupils had their 


lodging. 
. But Daphne had-no iptention that the stranger 


should learn exactly where she liy 
as she was, mirthful and 
Robin Goodfellow, she had still a dim idea that 
her conduct was not exactly correct, or would not 
be correct in England. On the Continent of 
course, there must be a certain license, English 
travellers dined at public tables, and gamed in 
public rooms—were altogether more sociable and 
yac ew—the larly gifted j 
stiffness—who retained their i dh through 
every change of scene and climate, yea, when the 
thermometer was at eighty-five in the shade, and 
who would perish rather than cross the street un- 
gloved, or discourse familiarly with an unaccred. 
ited stranger. But, even with due allowance for 
Continental laxity, Daphne felt that she had gone 
a little too far. So she pulled up suddenly at the 
corner of a side street, and demanded her basket 
“What does that mean?” asked the painter. 
with a look of lazy surprise. ; 
“Only oa this is our way home, and that we 
won’t trouble you to carry the basket 
Thanks 
“But I am going to carry it to your door.” 
“It’s awfully good of you to propose it, but 
our governess would be angry with us for impos. 
ing on the kindness of a stranger, and I’m afraid 
we should get into trouble.” | 
“Then I haven’t a word to say,” answered the 
painter, smiling at her blushing, eloquent face. 
Verily a speaking face—beautiful just as a sun-lit 
of the lights and 
ows that flit an : i 
you live in 
“No; our house is in the second,turning to 
the right, ome doors from the corner,” said 
phne, who had obtained ion of . 
possess the bas 
She ran off. with light, swift foot, followed 
— and breathlessly by the scandalized 
rt 


“ Daphne, how could you tell him such an out- 
rageous story ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“Do you think I was going to tell him the 
truth ?” asked Daphne, still fluttering on, light as 
a lapwing. “ We should have had him calling on 
Miss Toby to-morrow morning to ask if we were. 
fatigued by our walk, or perhaps singing the ser- 
enade from Don Giovanni under our windows to- 

ight. Now, Martha dearest, don’t saybne word. 
I coy I have behaved shamefully, but it has 
been awful fun, hasn’t it ?” ) 

“Pm sure I felt ready to sink through the 
ground all the time,” panted Martha. 

“* Darling, the ground and you are both too 
solid for there to be any fear of that.” 

They had turned a corner by this time, and, 
doubling and winding, always at a run, they 
came very speedily to the quiet corner near tlie 
palace, where their governess had lodged them in 
a low, blind-looking white house, with only one 
window that commanded a view of the street. 

had been so fleet of foot, and had so dou- 
bled 6h the unknown, that from this upper win- 
dow they had presently the satisfaction of seeing 
him come sauntering along the empty street, 
careless, indifferent, with dreamy eyes looking 
forward into vacancy—a man without a care. 

“ He doesn’t look as if he minded our having 
given him the stip one little bit,” said Daphne. 

“Why should he?” asked the matter-of-fact 
Martha. “I dare say he was tired of carrying 
the basket.” 

“Go your ways,” said Daphne, with a faint 
sigh, waving her hand at the vanishing figure— 
“go your ways over mountain and sea, through 
wood and valley. This world is a big place, and 
it isn’t likely you and I will ever meet again.” 
Then, turning to her companion with a sudden 
change of manner, she exclaimed, “ Martha, I be- 
lieve we have both made a monstrous mistake.” 

“ As how ?” asked Miss Dibb, stupidly. 

“In taking him for a poor artist.” 

“ He looks like one.” : 

“Not he. There is nothing about him but his 
coat that looks poor, and he wears that as if it 
were purple and ermine. Did you notice his eye 
when he ordered u sto change the conversation 
—an eye accustomed to look at inferiors ? And 
there is a careless pride in his manner, like a man 
who believes that the world was made on purpose 
for him, yet doesn’t want to make any fuss about 
it. Then he is engaged to-a rich lady, and he 
has been at the University. No, Martha, I am 
sure he is no wandering artist living on his pen- 
cil.” 

“Then he must think all the worse of us,” said 
Martha, solemnly. : 

“What does it matter?” asked Daphne, with a 

“We have seen the last of each 


y 

“J don’t think you will,” said Daphne, faintly 
supercilious, “and the chances are ever 80 many 
to one against even my meeting him anywhere. 

Here Miss Toby burst into the room. Shéh 
been lying down in an adjacent chamber, resting 
her poor bilious head, when the girls came softly 
in, and had only just heard their voices. 

“Oh, you dreadful girls, what hours of torture 
you have caused me!” she exclaimed. “I thought 
something must have happened.” 

“ Something did happen,” said Daphne ; where- 
upon Martha thought she was going to confess 
everything. 

“ What?” 


ill is positi | 
dear, and the rocks are wonderful: huge masses 
of granite tumbled about among the trees anyhow, 
as if Titans had been pelting one another. It's 


Le 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
nD 
if 
i) 
| 
other.” 
} “You can never be sure of that. One might 
i 
| 
more about her. nin have told you enough 
ij 0 gratify any reasonable curiosity. Ask me co- 
| nundrums, young ladies, if you please, or do some- 
ae hing to amuse me. Remember, I am carrying 
7 the basket, and a man is something more than a 
[ ‘ beast of burden. My mind. requires relaxation.” “ A lizard.” 
Martha Dibb grinned all over her broad, frank “ Did it sting you ?” 
) ace. Riddles were her delight. She had little “No; it darted away when I looked at it. A 
‘f lovely glittering green thing. .I wish I could tame 
one and wear it fora necklace! And I nearly 
fell off a rock; and I tried hard to paint the val- 
| ley, and made a most dismal failure. But the 
| 
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altogether lovely. You must go with us to-mor- 
Toby love.” : 
Miss Toby, diverted from ag intention to scold, 
k her head despondingly. 
as should like it of all things,” she sighed. 
“ But Iam such a bad walker, and the heat always 
affects my head. Besides, I think we ought to go 
over the palace to-morrow. There is so much in- 
struction to be derived from a place so full of 
as No doubt,” answered the flippant Daphne; 
“though if you were to tell me that it had been 
built by Julius Cesar or Alfred the Great, I should 
hardly be wise enough to contradict you.” 
«‘ My dear Daphne, after you have been so care- 
fully grounded in history,” remonstrated Miss 


but then, you see, I have never 
built anything on the ground. It’s all very well 
to dig out foundations, but if one never gets any 
further than that! But we’ll see the palace to- 
morrow, and you shall teach me no end of his- 
tory while we are looking at the pictures and 
“he poor head be well enough,” sighed Miss 


‘but to do so might be to surrender all future lib- 


erty. Headache or no headache, the honest little 
governess would never have allowed her pupils 
to wander about alone again could she have be- 
held them, in her mind’s eye, picnicking with a 

There was a little bit of garden at the back of 
the low white house, hardly more than a green 
court-yard, with a square grass-plot and a few 
shrubs, into which inclosure the windows all look- 
ed, save that one peep-hole toward the street. 
Above the white wall that shut in the bit of green 
rose the foliage of a much larger garden—acacias 
shedding their delicate perfume on the cool night, 
limes just breaking into flower, dark-leaved mag- 
nolias, tulip-trees, birch, and aspen—a lovely va- 
riety of verdure. And over all this shone the 
broad disk of a ripening moon, flooding the world 
with light. | 

Directly supper was over, Daphne bounded out 
into the moon-lit garden, and began to play at bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock. She was all life and fire 
and movement, and could not have sat still for 
the world. 

“Come,” she cried to Martha, “ bring your. bat- 
tledore. A match for a franc’s worth of nougat.” 

‘Miss Dibb had settled herself to her everlast- 
ing crochet by the light of two tall candles. 
Miss Toby was reading a Tauchnitz novel. 

“Tm tired to death,” grumbled Martha. “I’m 
sure we must have walked miles upon miles. 
How can you be so restless ?” 


“How can you mope in-doors on such an ex- | 


quisite night ?” exclaimed Daphne. “I feel as if 
I could send my shuttle-cock up to the moon. 
Come out and be beaten. No; you are too wise. 
You know that I should win to-night.” 

The little toy of cork and feathers quivered 
high up in the bright air; thé slender, swaying 
figure bent back like a reed as the girl looked up- 
ward ; the fair golden head moved with every mo- 
tion of the battledore as the player bent or rose 
to anticipate the flying cork. 

She was glad to be out there alone. She was 
thinking of the unknown all the time. She could 
not get him out of her mind. She had a vague, 
unreasonable idea that he must be near her; 
that he saw her as she played; that he was hid- 
ing somewhere in the shadow yonder, peeping 
over the wall; that he was in the moon—in the 
night—everywhere; that it was his breath which 
fluttered those leaves trembling above the wall ; 
that it was his footfall she heard rustling among 
the shrubs—a stealthy, mysterious sound mingling 
with the plish-plash of the fountain in the next 
garden. She had talked lightly enough a little 
while ago of having seen the of him; yet now, 
alone with her thoughts in the moon-lit garden, 
it seemed as if this nameless s r were inter- 
woven with the fabric of her life, a part of her 
destiny for evermore. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


‘A DOOMED RACE. 


Te social and moral condition of the Lappe 
must be placed very low in the human scale. 
They have no ized head-man or chief, and 
their priests have also but little influence over 
them. This, however, is not at all s for 
these priests aré of a different race, and all feel 
more or less the habitual Norwegian contempt 
for the Lapps. The clergy in these regions al- 
ways live in hope that their ministrations may 
speedily be rewarded by-a living in the south of 
Norway. They consequently regard their stay in 
Finmarken merely as a temporary hardship, but 
in reality they exist in thought and sympathy far 


_ away from the poor Lapps. Of course there are 


exceptions, but these are few and far between. 
As a rule, the clergy are represented in Finmarken 
by young, inexperienced men, who—perhaps from 
pecuniary considerations, perhaps with a view to 
Serving their apprenticeship in their profession 
among a people whose powers of criticism are 
of the lowest—consent to be what they consider 
buried alive until the end they have in view be 
accomplished. Under these circumstances the 
relations between priest and people are very slen- 
der and precarious; and between want of trust 


and faith on one side, caused by want of sympa- 
thy on the other, the Gospel is preached to un- 
willing ears; and thus, except in name and out- 
wardly, the natives are as far from Christianity 
as ever, 

The moral condition of the Lapps is, as stated, 
very low. re faithfulness is known, but 
left unpracticed, and the relation between the 
sexes is on the freest footing. This is, of course, 
prejudicial to the long continuance of the Lapp 
race, which, already now dwindling, will, it is fear- 
ed, before many years have rolled on, be a thing 
of the past. Another reason favoring the sup- 
position that the Lapps are doomed to early ex- 
tinction—the usual fate of nomads, or those who 


| try to stem the great tide of civilization—is that 


the Queens, or natives of Russian Finland, are 
now already supplanting them everywhere. The 
Queens, who mainly compose the population of 
the towns on the east and north coasts of Nor- 
way, are hard-working and more intelligent, and 
also much better adapted for the higher branches 
of manual labor than their Lapp neighbors, who 
never will and never can be anything else than 
nomads. By no means unconnected with the de- 
cline of the race is the failure, or rather difficulty, 
of obtaining sufficient reindeer moss during the 
winter (Lapp and reindeer are so identified that it 
is impossible to separate the two). Formerly the 
deer were marched into Russian territory, and 
there suffered to feed at will; but the Russian 
nomads, thinking their rights violated, obtained 
a law forbidding the crossing of the frontier, un- 
der pain of destruction of the herds transgressing. 
And one of the first results of this was that a sort 
of reign of terror was established on the frontier, 
with mutual recrimination and slaughtering of 
herds. One poor Norsk Lapp had strayed inside 
the frontier a few hundred s,and was then 
surprised, and forced to witness the slaughter of 
five hundred deer—his all; and he was thus re- 
duced by one fell stroke from comparative afflu- 
ence to poverty. Many such instances occur ; and 
though it may be apparently reasonable, and even 
lawful, to take such stringent measures, yet, tak- 
ing into account the extreme length and unguard- 
edness of the frontier, and the consequent temp- 
tation to transgress which must come to a man 
whose moral sense, on account of his training, is 
not of the highest, and who knows that one thin 
imaginary line is all that divides him and his hun- 
gry herds from the richest pastures—taking all 
this into account, one can not help sympathizing 
with the Norwegians, and feeling that the Russian 
lawgivers might have made some regulation more 
suitable to the race and country for which it was 
intended. 

Thus it is but too certain that the Lapps are 
doomed. Without religion, without art, without 
a single high or noble attribute, living merely 
for the day, and not looking beyond it, how can 
they long continue to block the way for more able 
workers in this earthly bee-hive? Further to the 
north they can not get, and therefore silently and 
slowly they will disappear, and vanish forever 
from among the peoples of the earth, leaving no 
mark behind them, and no sign to show that they 
have been. 


THE MANGO TRICK. 


WirH certain Indian jugglers the “mango” 
trick is their most effective feat. A mango seed 
is produced, and a flower-pot filled with mould, and 
after a lot of ceremony (in plain English, fuss), 
the seed is put under the mould, and several cov- 


 erings of baskets and cloths are placed over the 


pot. Then there is more ceremony and fingering 
about the covered basket, and the pot is shown 
with the mango leaves just sprouting up. Then 
it is covered over again, and more hocussing goes 
on, and the cover lifted up again, and the plant is 
seen to have grown. The covering, hocussing, 
and opening go on, the plant meanwhile having 
further grown and become strong enough to bear 
fruit, the blossom to appear, the fruit to form, 
and finally, the fruit to ripen, which is then pluck- 
ed off and given to be eaten. 

Now we, for our part, can not understand how 
any one can not see through the performance. 
Nay, even when to a fellow-spectator, who once 
viewed this performance, we actually explained 
the details of the trick after it was over, he would 
not believe, but reckoned the affair wonderful, 
and even partaking of the supernatural. We can 
only attribute it to his having been so mystified as 
to have been actually mesmerized, though partak- 
ing of consciousness. The real truth about this 
feat was that the green and ripe fruits, and every 
branch and shoot that was exhibited, were actual- 
ly there, just as much as the seed and the flower- 
pot—all in the wraps and folds and baskets which 

ormed the covering. We were carefully watch- 
ing the man’s proceedings, and at that time had 
acquired some knowledge of juggling tricks. As 
we were not allowed to touch the instruments of 
the exhibition after-the particular performance 
began, the baskets, wraps, etc., could not be dis- 
turbed; but with our own eyes we saw the per- 
former draw out the branches, etc., from the folds 
of the cloths, and noticed him sticking them into 
the pot beneath the covering, working away with 
his hands, and, as we thought, very clumsily. 

The question may be asked by a doubter of 
our account of the process, How about a green 
and a ripe fruit, as well as blossoms, being pro- 
duced simultaneously, say at a period when there 
are no such things; that is, when they are out of 
season. This, indeed, has been brought forward 


as a complete answer by those who believe in 


these jugglers. To answer this is not so diffi- 
cult, however, as it appears. India is a vast con- 
tinent, and from its southernmost limit on the 
Indian Ocean, where there is little difference be- 
tween summer and winter, to its northern bound- 
ary on the snowy Himalayas, there is existing ev- 
ery variety of climate at any given time of the 
year. The mango flourishes equally in Ceylon 
and in the sub-Himalayan countries. We have 


ourselves, in ing through the plains into the 
Upper ~ heal sey in the course of successive 
weeks, seen the mango season just over on the 
plains; a little higher up mangoes were just in 
season; the fruits forming higher up still; the 
blossoms in full flush a couple of thousand feet 
higher; while higher still the blossoms had not 
yet made an appearance. With this fact are to 
be taken two others: the first, that Indian jug- 
glers all belong to one Masonic brotherhood, and 
are in intimate communication with one another, 
all ever on the move; and the second, that even 
they will decline at times to perform this particu- 
lar feat ; that is, when they are not provided with 
the blossoms, green, and ripe fruits. The seeds, 
shoots, etc., are always everywhere procurable. 
If there be still any other doubter, let us only 
add that after the performance detailed above 
we took the man aside (unwilling naturally to ex- 
pose the man, and destroy the credit by means of 
which he made his liv‘ug) and asked him if it 
was not true that the branches and fruits were 
all there in the wraps. The glance of our eye 
told him that we knew every detail in the process, 
and had watched everything that he did, and so 
he confessed that what we said was the truth, and 


apologized by saying that he must make a living. 


CONCERT GARDENS. 


In the beginning of this century already con- 
cert gardens were favorite places of resort in New 
York. At that time, indeed, the respectable in- 
stitutions of this class outnumbered those of to- 
day. In the suburb then called Greenwich Vil- 
lage were the Indian Queen’s and Tyler’s, both 
commanding a view of the Hudson, and having 
grounds sloping to the river-bank. On the west 
side of the Bowery, near Astor Place, in the 
northern outskirts of the city, was Vauxhall Gar- 
den. Until Lafayette Place was opened right 
through it, Vauxhall was a favorite place of re- 
sort, but after this it lost much of its prestige. 
On the East River, near Corlaer’s Hook, and run- 
ning from Water Street to the shore, was the East 
River Garden. Among its attractions were a 
shrubbery, a fountain, a stage, and an occasional 
concert, all of which could be enjoyed for the 
moderate sum of twelve and a half cents. Cor- 
laer’s Hook was a very appropriate site for a con- 
cert garden, since Van Corlaer, after whom it was 
named, was in 1635, or thereabout, the principal 
trumpeter of the fort at New Amsterdam. Nor 
had he a small opinion of his abilities. For when 
at a dinner given to De Vries two supercargoes 
undertook to make merry over his playing, he 
gave them a sound drubbing. Nowadays, fortu- 
nately, musicians have more patience with their 
critics. 

There were many other gardens of less account. 
Ice-cream, soda-water, and an equally frigid mu- 
sical entertainment were the attractions they of- 
fered. The more famous places of resort flour- 
ished for a considerable time, and no doubt a few 
of the gray-haired men and women in the city 
remember wooing or being wooed at the Indian 
Queen’s, Tyler’s, Vauxhall, or Corlaer’s Hook in 
the days when matrimonial strategics were less 
complicated than at present. 

An important addition to places of public 
amusement was acquired in 1823, when Castle 
Clinton, better known as Castle Garden, was ceded 
to the city, and was leased for five years at a rent- 
al of $1400 per annum. It was fitted up as a 
concert garden, promenade, and dancing pavilion, 
and the bridge connecting it with the city was il- 
luminated by colored lamps. In a guide-book to 
New York city, published in 1828, I find that the 
yearly subscription for a single person was five 
dollars, and for a family ten dollars. When it 
was opened it was opposite the most fashionable 
part of the city, and ‘ts success was assured from 
the beginning. Afterward it became more of a 
theatre than a concert garden, and several famous 
Italian opera troupes (among them those which 
included Jenny Lind and Bosio) gave perform- 
ances there. 

The musical attractions which New York could 
offer in those days were not of a superior order. 
Oboe players were unknown in the city, and the 
only oboe player in the United States lived in 
Baltimore. During orchestral performances 
passages requiring an Oboe were skipped. When- 
ever the orchestra could not be supplied with an 
instrument of low register, the trombone took.its 
place, and consequently a trombone player with 
strong lungs commanded a better salary than 
other musicians ; and no matter what instrument 
the leading themes might be written for, public 
taste demanded that the leader of the orchestra 
should play them on the violin. A good way for 
the manager of a concert garden to increase his 
receipts was to secure the services of a clown or 
rope-dancer, or one who could perform simul- 
taneously with a bass drum, pandean pipes, cym- 
bals, and a pyramid of bells. 

Like Castle Garden, Niblo’s Garden, another 
famous resort, became in course of. time more 
and more of a theatre. But those who remem- 
ber its early days also recollect the orchestra 
led by Taylor, Rappetti, Boucher, and Ambrose, 
and among the musicians Casolani, the double- 
bass player, Kendall, the clarinettist, and Cioffi, 
the trombone player. ‘ Here Madame Feron, Mrs. 
Austin, Mrs. Watson, Miss Watson, and Signor 
Fabj sang to delighted audiences. Here too 
Mrs. Wallack’s admirers would encore her sing- 
ing of “ Di piacer” one evening, and Mrs. Wood’s 
admirers encore her singing of the same piece the 
next eyening. The solitary musical journal of 
the city used to give long notices of the concerts 
at Niblo’s. Nor were its comments always fa- 
vorable. For instance, it said of Signor Forna- 
sari, who sang at Niblo’s in 1838, that while in 
appearance he was “really a splendid fellow,” his 
singing in the forte “if the representation 
of the ravings of a mad bull had been designed, 
it had been perfect both in regard to manner and 
voice alike.” 


It is impossible to treat of the development of 
music in its important branches in New York 
without mentioning Theodore Thomas. This ac- | 
complished musician opened in 1869 a concert 
garden in the neighborhood of Central Park, and 
gave at this establishment a series of concerts 
which have never been equalled in this city. Night 
after night programmes arranged with consum- 
mate skill were rendered in Mr. Thomas’s inimi- 
table manner. Many atime musicians and ama- 
teurs, who will never forget the classical nights 


at the Central Park Garden, have left their cool 


summer retreat and come to the hot city to hear 
Mr. Thomas conduct the works of Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, and others. After these concerts had been 
continued for several years, they were stopped, 
owing to pecuniary reasons. The programmes 
were in advance of the time; they. were too ar- 
tistic to secure popular support for the enterprise. 
But the educational influence of these concerts, 
and of the series which Mr. Thomas afterward con- 
ducted at the Hippodrome, was immense. They 
inaugurated the wonderful progressive movement 
which in recent years has made New York a great 
musical centre. When the time comes for an in- 
stitution of such high character as Mr. Thomas 
aimed to make the Central Park Garden, it is to 
be hoped he may repeat the experiment, and reap 
a reward commensurate with his untiring devo- 
tion to his art. 

At the present moment we have two establish- 
ments in New York which somewhat resemble the 
Central Park Garden. These are Koster & Bial’s 
and the Metropolitan Concert Hall. Architect- 
urally the latter is the best of the two. As re- 
gards music, the programmes of Koster & Bial's 
show greater variety, and the reputation of this 
establishment-has recently been enhanced by Au-. 
gust Wilhelmj’s brilliant engagement, and the 
promise of a series of classical concerts. 

There is a peculiar need for institutions like 
Koster & Bial’s and the Metropolitan Concert 
Hall in this country. There has hitherto been in 
America a lack of concerts at which light musi¢ — 
of good quality might be enjoyed. To this class 
of music belong the compositions of Auber, Adam, 
Halévy, Boieldieu, Strauss, and many others. A 
desire to hear music: of a higher order results 
from an acquaintance with these works, and in 
this manner many who, by neglect of education, 
unsympathetic family surroundings, and other 
causes, are prevented from obtaining a system-_ 
atic guide to classical compositions, have another 
means of introduction. There is a good deal of 
latent musical ability in this country, ahd oppor- 
tunity to hear music is the touch-stone which will 
bring hidden talent to the surface. 

Gustav KossBe. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


suddenly breaking the oppressive 
silence, *‘ Don’t you feel afraid of the army-worme, 
Theodore, that are coming so rapidly this way?” The 
question was such a strange one that Theodore’s sur- © 

rise caused him to look at Angelina for the first time 
n his life. ‘**Why did shg ask that?” he wanted to 
know. ‘Oh, nothing,” she replied, as she toyed with 
her fan—“‘only the papers say they eat every green 
thing wherever they go.” 


An Englishman related that, being at Naples, while 
taking tea with his wife, a thunder-bolt entered the 
chamber, and the poor woman was reduced to duet. 
** Ah, mon Dieu!” cried one of his auditors, “*‘ what did 
you do? what did you say?” The Englishman replied, 
coldly, **T rang, and said, ‘John, sweep up your mis- 


Sabethia is a Kansas village with a cemetery. There 
is a sign painted on the fence opposite the cemetery, 
reading, ‘*To keep out of that place across the road, 
get your medicines at the corner drug stere.” 


‘“* How are you coming on with ‘sea-bathing ?” asked . 
a gentleman of an invalid. ‘*Splendid! I bathe three 
times aday.” ‘How do you like it?” “The dootor 
says I must take a toddy after each bath to restore fhe 
circulation ; that’s how I like it.” 

** Doctor,” said a lisping fashionable belle, who had 
graduated at half a dozen rding-schools, to a friend 
of ours, who had just been introduced to her at an 
— party—“ doctor, which do you prefer, tholid- 
ity of intellect or brillianthy? ‘Tham admire tholid- 


‘ity; but ath for me, and Shakthpeare thayth in hith 
“Bri 


de of Abydoth,’ ‘1 prefer tholidity and brilHanthy 
combined.’” The doctor sank into the nearest chair, 
and blew his nose. 


He was saying, as he scratched a lucifer-match on 
the side of a house, *‘I like these houses with sanded 
int; nice when you want to strike a match, you 
now.” “Is that so?” she asked,demurely. “I wish 
I lived in a house with sanded nit—” and.then she 
looked things unutterable. If he had asked, “* What 
for ?” she would have hated him. But he didn’t; be 
took the hint, and the match was struck then and 
there. > 4 


“ Figures won't lie,” they tell us. That must be the 
reason it is so hard to put a carpet down smoothly and 
make it reach into all the corners. 


Remonstrance by an Italian minstrel on board an 
excursion boat, to passenger who declines to — any- 
thing into the hat: “‘ What for you beat-a with your 
cane-a, when we play-a, eh ?” , 


A committee on tableaux at a centennial celebration 
in Vermont issued an invitation asking all the ey 
women in town to meet at the hall to take part in the 
tableaux, and every woman in the place came to time. 
That committee knew how to get plenty of help. 


A New York stone-cutter received the following epi- 
taph from a German, to be cut upon the tombstone of 
his wife: “‘ Mine wife Susan is dead ; if she bad lived 
till nex’ Friday she’d been dead shust two weeks. As 
a tree falls so must it stan’.” 


“‘ My darling,” said he, “*‘ what a delicious taste your 
lips have !” n she sprang up and yelled, “‘ Gocd- 
ness, John ! have you been eating my lip salve ?” 


A grocer who excited the ire of one of his customers 
by presenting at his house a bill for goods rendered, 
was waited on soon after by a daughter of the debtor 
who said, “I wish you wouldn’t come with that bill 
when ae at home—it makes him nervous to be 
d 


— 


A wealthy upstart goes to a sales stable to buy a 
ir of horses. ‘‘ Here are a sample of Eug- 
ish-bred.” “They will not do.” “Why?” “My 
coachman isa Frenchman.” “Weill?” “ they were 
Te in England, they couldn't understand a word he 
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CHINESE OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


Tue well-known word “ mandarin,” under which 
we generally comprehend all office-bearers and au- 
thorities in China, is not a Chinese term, nor 1s 
it understood by the natives. We owe the word 
to the Portuguese colonists at Macao, who derived 


it from their own Lusitanian verb ‘“‘ mandar,” to 


command. But the classes we term mandarins 
the Chinamen describe by the generic name of 
“khiouping.” In the civil service there are nine 
of these grades, rising in a regular hierarchy, each 
bearing its well-known badge, and invested with 
a recognized amount of privilege. No office un- 
der government can be held by other than man- 
darins ; and great as is the difference between the 
viceroy of a province, lodged in a palace, surround- 


ed by guards, and all but despotic, and the poor 


graduate who presides over a canal-side custom- 
house, they are both members of the reigning aris- 
tocracy, and the same ambition is open to each. 
Let us follow one of these young men, whom 
we will suppose to be able and ambitious, on his 
upward course. Having passed the necessary 
examinations, and shown himself to be accom- 


_ plished in all things, according to Chinese reci- 
pes, and having a little money to invest in pres- 


ents, red note-paper, and dinners, the student 
soon gets a place. He is, let us say, a deputy’s 
deputy in the customs, and his duty is to levy toll 
on the salt from the north, on the tea going to 
Canton for barbarian tea-pots,on the furs and 
felts of Tartary. Small, indeed, is his pay, per- 
haps a dollar a week, hardly enough to purchase 
the great sheets of letter-paper, crimson, scarlet, 
or rose-colored, on which he inscribes long-wind- 
ed compliments to the heads of his department, 
to the prefect, the judges, censors, everybody. 
Well for him, poor fellow, if red paper and florid 
flattery were all that his superiors required at his 
hands. Not so. He must make little birthday 
presents of sweetmeats, fruit, flowers, silken 
searfs, and curious handkerchiefs to fat commis- 
sioners and snug inspectors; he must fee their 
harpies of servants; he must give social suppers, 
pipes, and drink to their secretaries, messengers, 
and general hangers-on. All this out of a poor 
hebdomadal crown piece. And yet that same 
dollar should feed and clothe our young manda- 
rin, provide him with fish and rice, tea and ar- 


rack, opium and tobacco, and all his little com- _ 
forts and luxuries. But he will live and fatten, | 


and smoke the pipe vf contentment, and keep 
out of debt. Perquisites, as he and his masters 
well know, do for him what his pay can not do. 
Nor is it difficult to screw a trifle from every 
unofficial person with whom he comes in contact, 
to insert a dexterous thumb into every pie that 
passes the customs. The danger is rather in the 
very facility. of extortion. Roguery is permissible 
in an officer of the emperor—scandal, never. If 
a complaint be made by any sturdy merchant, or 
by any troublesome aggregate of smaller men, the 
mandarin’s gilt copper: button does not save him 
from loss of place. . He that is too open in his 
thefts is no true literate, and unfit to “ convey” to 
his decorous coffers the customary pickings of a 
mandarin. But a wise graduate will not act thus. 
Our rising young friend will take so little wool 
that no shorn sheep shall care to bleat against the 


*Shearer. Contenting himself with a little illegal 


tribute from many travellers, he will thrive. His 
presents will produce their fruit. He will be pro- 


moted to the eighth class, and wear a copper but- | 


ton still, but of another patterh. The same tactics 
will buoy him up. Good conduct can and will 
procure him the ball or button of the seventh 
class—copper also, but peculiarly wrought, gilt 
and burnished. 

Good conduct, as the Chinese understand it— 
that is, decorous, prudent knavery—has brought 
him thus far; but now succeeds the stumbling- 
block of a new examination. Being an excellent 


~ scholar, and having the best professional help, 


our young mandarin gets well through, and proud- 
ly struts forth in.a new and lofty cap, decorated 
with the sixth-class knob of white stone, general- 
ly of milk-white quartz. A sixth-class mandarin 
is somebody in the land. No longer a mere sub- 
altern, fetching and carrying for his chiefs, he is 
now eligible for many posts in the police, the rev- 
enue, or the treasury. He is a small magistrate 
now, has a tiny court of his own, and can bid a 
dozen red-robed constables, with pheasant fea- 
thers in their caps, to unsheathe the sword of jus- 
tice. However, though he may unsheathe the 
sword of justice in terrorem, he is not yet quali- 
fied to use it. Capital punishments must be de- 
creed by greater than he. His authority is over 
the thumbs and backs of the commonalty, whom 
he hangs up by the fingers, or bastinadoes sound- 
ly; but he dare not decapitate, and can not ad- 
minister even the “cangue,” or bamboo pillory, 
for long periods. Still his motto is Excelsior, in 
a sense of strict worldliness, and he can only rise 
by friends and patrons. These must be concili- 
ated. Mammon alone can win their good offices 


~ in that venal land, and public plunder can alone 


supply the wherewithal. 

Nor has a mandarin a means of self-advance- 
ment apart from bribery sustained by extortion. 
Literature in that learned land of bookworms 
can not be made to plump our graduate’s purse. 
Books are esteemed, it is true, but not new books. 
Why have new books where new ideas are voted 
heresies ? The wisdom of their ancestors is all 
the Chinese care for. Such authors as they have 
are mere starvelings, despised and neglected, and 
the writer does not seek a publisher but a patron 
for his smooth verses. Of course the mandarin 
of the sixth class can not condescend so far. He 
has made his election, and he sits in the seat of 
Themis, and weighs the arguments—silver ones— 
on both sides of a dispute. If he escape a scan- 
dal, and consequent ruin, he may hope in a year 
or two to have a new cap, crystal-buttoned this 
time, and to enter the fifth class. There are some 
excellent rules respecting mandarins which are 
worthy of note. No man may be @ mandarin 


holding office in his native place; he may exer- 
cise no trade; he is frequently moved from sta- 
tion to station, and he is strictly forbidden to mar- 
ry any woman belonging to the province where 
he is on duty. This is a good provision against 
seditious leagues being formed by powerful sa- 
traps in their native district, or in one that Imd 
long been their home, and is presumed to guard 
against the warping of justice to serve local friend- 
ships. But venality is worse than partiality ; and 
the tribunals are corrupt enough to gratify that 
old emperor, second of the Tartar dynasty, who 
declared that the judges ought to be iniquitous to 
check litigation, as otherwise the Chinese would 
never be cured of dabbling in law. 

One more promotion, and the cap of our man- 
darin is bedecked with a button of pale blue. 
His pay is higher, and his chances of peculation 
greater. Sedulously he applies himself to his 
future elevation. Another examination must be 
gone through, and a sort of doctorial degree taken, 
before he is capable of a loftier flight. This is a 
hard test, but his good and keen wit over- 
come it; and behold him in the third class, with 
a great button of transparent blue stone, beryl or 
sapphire, sparkling on his He is fit 
for much now, but not for all. There are com- 
fortable berths awaiting him, but some of the 
most tempting baits are still beyond his reach. 
No more degrees at least! no more cramming of 
proverbs! He has enough to do to fill his pock- 
ets, polish his long curved nails, eat melon seeds 
between his opium pipes, talk taoli, and write let- 
ters. To talk taoli is a great art. As our man- 
darin rises in life he converses in it more and 
more fluently. At every step more and more 
flowery grows his discourse, stuffed with tropes, 
metaphors, and Delphic ambiguities. As for the 
letter-writing, it is a pretty sight to see him, brush 
in hand, painting those symbolic Chinese letters 
firmly and elegantly with perfumed black or yel- 
low ink on scarlet paper edged with gold-leaf. 

A third-class official is not yet too grand to 
write. By-and-by he will have a secretary always 
at his elbow, but not yet. Anda Chinaman writes 
more letters in a week than we in a year. Our 
friend is a collector by this, or presides over the 
tribunal of rites, but it is in a third-rate town, a 
small place that he hopes soon to leave. Astute- 
ness and industry manage the change. The 
carved coral button of the second order carries 
our mandarin to a great city, where a million of 
human beings shall tremble at his nod. No long- 
er collector or president of rites, he is chief com- 
missioner of treasures and morals, or possibly in- 
spector of crimes. He dwells in a palace now, 
he has gardens and park, his banquets are su- 
perb. None are above him save the viceroy, and 
it is his turn to have parasites and followers. 
Still he has a soul above buttons—at least above 
carved coral buttons. He fawns and worms his 
way, and crawls up the gilded ladder to its top- 
most giddy round. Behold him at the summit of 
his ambitious dreams—mandarin of the first class, 
viceroy of a province! On his cap rises proudly 
the plain red coral button of the proudest Chi- 
nese chivalry. On his breast and back, wrought 
gorgeously in gold and silver, glitter the imperial 
arms—the dragon with open jaws. Through 
what difficulties, what traps and snares, what lab- 
yrinths of lies, has he fought his tortuous way! 
There is something admirable in the pertinacity 
of the man, however much we despise his roguery 
and falseness. He was born in a cottage; he 
sleeps in a grand marble palace, with guards at 
the gate, with troops of silken attendants within 
call, with everything rich and fair and bright 
round him. 

The military mandarins are generally Tartars ; 
they have less book-lore, and more rule of thumb, 
to master. They pass examinations in learning, 
but more in the use of arms, horsemanship, shoot- 
ing with the bow, and hurling great stones. The 
only hereditary nobles are the Tartar princes akin 
to the emperor, who hold no posts, but vegetate 
on little pensions, poor relations of the Brother 
of the Sun and Moon. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, THomas Bisuop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan &ALLEN. New York. 


** Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
buta ape by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a ialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com.} 


“SOMETHING WONDERFUL IN IT.” 

** Lunes feel easier and better by fifty per cent. I am 
better than I have been for six mont My cough is 
nothing to what it used to be: scarcely notice it, ‘Go to 
bed at night,and scarcely cough once before I am asleep, 
and scarcely wake unti ‘em daylight. Surety there is 

hing wonderful in Compound writes 
one of our patients, Our Treatiseon Compound Oxy 
containing a record of many remarkable cures, sent free. 
& Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard Phila. 


Tar most efficacious stimulants to excite the a te 
are Aneostuua Bitters, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
errt & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your gro- 
cer or druggist for the genuine article. J. W. Hanoox, 
Agent, 51 N, Y¥.—{Com.] 


Some unprincipled dealers, for a few cents 
more profit, have been guilty of offering worth- 
less substitutes for the original and genuine Sul- 
phur Soap—GLEnn’s by name. The public should 
guard against this deception, and always ask for 
“Gienn’s SutpHur Soap,” by ts name, and 
take no other. Evidence from a highly respect- 


able source: 
Detroit, Mrion., August 6, 1879. 
C. N. Crarrrenron, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—I have travelled for three years for Messrs. 
Cuares Sortener’s Sons, Publishers, New York; I 
have used “Guiznn’s Sulphur Soap” exclusively for 
abowt four years; also have recommended it to 
many persons, all say, a8 well as myself, that it 

eansing and Toilet nprin - 
Store keepers have to tute 
kinds of Sulphur Soap for Glenn's—but, having my- 
self tried other kinds, I find none are so beneficial as 


the Genuine Soar stam **GLenn’s,” which 
always bears the name of * C, N, Cerrrznton, Propri- 
etor,” on the packet. 


Yourstruly, C.T.Z. Duranp. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute.—[Com.] 


PopuLak sentiment fully confirms the remedi- 


al virtues claimed for Marshall’s Prepared Cubeb | 


Cigarettes in cases of Hay-Fever, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, Throat Diseases, &c. Containing no tobac- 
co, and being innocent in every respect, they are 
adapted for use by the most delicate lady or child. 
—[Com.} 


Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate, used habitnally, ren- 
— less liable to the attacks of sunstroke. 


For restoring color and natural beauty to the Hair 
nothing is so certain as Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer. Every Druggist sells it.—[{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. — 


Made from ee Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 


aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

yat. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 
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FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed. 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 
Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


y put up. For sale - dru 
rs, liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE, Jr., 
le Agent, 78 John 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


PORT combined with great 
powerin FIELD, SARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and lout door day and night double per- 


ve glasses; wil! show ebjects distinctly from 
two tosiz miles. Spectacies of the greatest t 


ranepa- 

rent r te strengthen and improve the sight 

sen nclosing stamp. OCULISTS 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 
Civil Engi ch 

ngineering ry, Class and English. 
Degrees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT. Prestient, 


Product of a speci 

EP P proce 
Chocolate devoided of 

its over-richness and 

substantiality. Sugar- 

lees, and, when made, of 

afternoon Choc- 

olate. Each et is la- 


te. 
belled Jamxs &Co., 


omeopathic Chem- 
ists, London. 


IMPR 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Window Shade Roll 

admitted to be superior to all others. No Eee ere 

pt gg ge or cords required. Will not get out of 

or sale by all first-class houses. anufac- 

tured exclusively for the trade. Send for terms and 
price-lists to W. CAMPBELL & SON, 

85 Centre Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 
TOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Fort Madison & Northwestern Railway Co. 


DATED APRIL 1, 1880, AND DUE IN 1905. 
Bonds of $500 and $1,000 each. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 

in New York. 

UNION TRUST CO., N. Y., TRUSTEE. 

Length of road, 100 mfies; whoie issue of bonds, 
$700,000, being $7,000 per mile. 

Location of Road—from City of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
on Mississippi River, to City of Oscaloosa, Iowa. 

Interest payable April 1st and October 1st. 

For sale at 95 and accrued interest, with 
a bonus of 20 per cent. on the par value of 
each Bond in full paid stock of the Company. 

Applications for Bonds, or for further information, 
Prospectus, &c., should be made to 

JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., Bankers, 

Drexel Building, 29 Wall St., N. Y¥. 


BY A. J. SYMINGTON. 


SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Writings 
and Correspondence. By ANDREW James Sy- 
MINGTON, F.R.S.N.A. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


This biography is fresh and genial in its tone, and 
is,‘apparently, a faithful portraiture of a subject which 
did not need either glazing over or exaggeration. — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Affords a pleasing insight into the character of one 
who followed many intellectual callings, and was e®- 
cellent in each and all of them. A clever portrait 
painter, a lyric poet of no mean order, an etcher, a 
novelist, a skilful composer and pianist, and a dram- 
atist. * * * The story of this gifted man’s life is sym- 
pathetically and charmingly told by Mr. Symington, 
who, in addition to many selections from Lover's 
lyrics, gives ten poems, now printed for the first 
time, from his manuscript. The book is in every 
way a readable one, and is a needed and welcome 
contribution to the library of literary biography.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Altogether good company for any reader. * * * The 
volume is well-written and thoroughly entertaining. 
—Hartford Courant. 


THOMAS MOORE, THE POET: His 
Life and Works. By Anprew James SyMING- 
Ton, F.R.S.¥.A. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Mr. Symington has laid his English and American 
public under great obligations to him, by reason of 
the rare treat which he has furnished for their delec- 
tation in the book before us. * * * The volume of Mr. 
Symington is so thoroughly in sympathy with the 
nature of the poet that it cannot fail to renew an in- 
terest in him and in his works.—Troy Whig. 

He gives the reader the cream of Moore’s writings, 
including some sparkling citations from his diary. 
*** The selections from his journal are especially 
felicitous, brimming over with wit and bon mots. 
The loving and genial character of the poet is happily 
brought out, showing us his wonderful filial affection 
and the perfect happiness that existed in his own 
home after marriage.—Utica Herald. 

Abounds in interesting incident and lively anec- 
dote. Mr. Symington’s memoir will be found ex- 
tremely interesting reading.—N. Y. Sun. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G3 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
| United States, on receipt of the price. 


CATCHES EVERY FISH THAT BITES, 09 
SIMPLE EFFECTIVE & DURABLE 


VACHE & Coe 926 4 
FAIRMOUNT AV. PHILA.” FOR 2S5¢trs 


NOVEL, BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL. 


Walter's New Method of Comper Fine Stairways. 
Send for Circular, to’ T. F. WALTER, Patentee, 
we 1227 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


rds, with 10c. 
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| POKER’S BITTERS,” THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
thelr medicinal properties and for their fineness | 
a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


Republican or Democrat? 
‘A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 
of 1880. 82mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Life of James A. Garfield, 
Republican Candidate for President of the 
United States. By Epmunp Kirke. Illustra- 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Youn g Amer- | 
‘jeans. 


Politics for Young Americans. By Cuar.es 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


Fish’s Parliamentary Law. 
American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 
The Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically Arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By GrorGE 
T. Fish. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. | 


Eaton’s Civil Service in Greate 


Britain. 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
With an Introduction by Grorce WILLIAM 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks. 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Newcomb’s A B CO of Finance. 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons. By 
Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 


Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. By 
EpwarD ATKINSON. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


Stickney’s A True Republic. 


A True Republic. By ALtpert STICKNEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF | 


Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists, Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


BONANZA, FOR BOOK-AGENTS 


HANCOCK : GARFIEL 


the fi tten life-t riend “eA 
fhe « superb soldier: ¢ 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘‘Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Witttam M. Tuomson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. 


This work embodies all the important results of re- 
cent explorations.—Christian at Work. 
_No work of its kind is comparable to Dr. Thomson’s 
Commercial Advertiser. 

omplete panorama of the sacred on as it is 
found re * Nothing known to ah art is 


left nnu 
pal Rea se ‘ the manufacture of this book.—Episco- 


coin amoney. HUBBARD Bros., 723 Chestnut 8t.,: 


Apply to or ngest 
known. Sold by Opticians and Jewellers. Ma # 
_____ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. | by SPENCER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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THE HOME OF “THE CORMORANT.” 
“The Democratic party is the friend of labor and of the laboring man, and pledges itself to 


protect him alike against the cormorants and the commune.”—Democratic Platform. 


STEEL PENS. 


Superior, Standard, Reliable. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N.Y. 


BIBB’S 
Celebrated Original 
ALT 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS 
To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The handsomest, most economical 
Coal Stoves in the world. 
B.C.BIBB & SON 
Foundry Office and Salesrooms, 
89 and 41 Light Street, 


\ 
at, 


= ‘ 
=. 
— 
TY 
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State MANTELS, 
Send for Cir 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES(: 


representing the choicest se 


MRS, HENDERSON'S 


PRACTICAL COOKING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. <A Treat- 
ise containing Practical Instructions in Cook- 
ing ; inthe Combination and Serving of Dishes ; 
and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. 
Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Mra. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She nut only shows how to prepare 
and cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, 
and how to entertain company with quiet grace and 
refinement at breakfast, lunch, and dinner.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Contains everything that even the most rigidly ex- 
acting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by 
persons who have to do their own cooking. * * * 
There is nothing neglected, but everything is done 
that can be required of the fullest professional and 
professorial skill, and well done, too—doue to a turn. 
These pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlight- 
en the mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called ‘roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. ¥. Evening Post.. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


DE A F URED 

Perfectly Restored by using 
Hearing IMPROVED TYMPANUM. 
Cheapest and most efficient appliance ever offered for 
the cure of Deafness. Can be worn at alltimes. By 
their use all sounds are distinctly heard. Circulars 


testimonials sent upon a lication. 


& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, &strongest 


A MONTH. Agents wanted. 75 best 
Selling articles in the world. One sam- 


ple free. J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Youn 
F Men and Boys thoroughly pre for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.CHAMBERS, Principal. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘“ Medical 
Press,” ** Lancet,” “* British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pee Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


‘Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A— for the United States 
——— only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoK } ROBBINS; H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


FINE WATCHES AND LOW PRICES. 


Our $15, $20, $25, $30 and 840 Watehes 
will stand the ActipTEesT. There is neth- 
ing in the market equal to them, even at 
four times the cost. Chains, $2 to $12, of 
thesame. Sentby Express,C.U D. Senp 

rials. 8 GOLD META A a 
835.Broadway, New York. 


Mr. JAMES T. FIELDS 
(148 Charles Street, Boston) 


Has prepared for public delivery the following Lec- 
tures on subjects connected with English Liter- 
ature. A Course of 4, 6,10, or 12 may be selected 
from the series. Importance of the Study and Read- 
ing of English Literature; Literary and Artistic Life 
in London Thirty Years ago; Fiction, Old and New, 
and its Eminent Authors; John Milton (two lec- 
tures); William Cowper; Oliver Goldsmith; Alexan- 
der Pope; Robert Burns; William Wordsworth ; Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge; Charles Lamb; Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning; Alfred Tennyson: Thomas Campbell; 
Sydney Smith; ‘‘Christopher North” (John Wilson); 
homas Hood; Lord Byron; Keats and Shelley; Wal- 
ter Scott; Thomas de Quincey (the “ wer Opium- 
Eater”); William Cullen Bryant; Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; Henry W. Longfellow; Rufus Choate. 


740,000 Packages of Wichelman’s 


SNOWFLAKE CORN 


Have been sold in the last year. A new and delightful 
food for all. No cooking necessary. Children cry for 
it, and in the hot weather there is nothing that can 
compare with Snowflake Corn. Try it. 10c. a package. 
For sale by all grocers. Manufactured by 
SNOWFLAKE CORN WORKS, 
36 and 38 Hiver St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For H. M. STANLEY'S fascinating narrative of his 
explorations Through the Dark Continent, 
and down the River Congo from its source to its mouth. 
Profusely illustrated from Sketches and Photographs, 
showing the scenery and people along his route. An- 
other new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FROM THE FARM 


PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR 


This is the cheapest and only complete and authentic 
Life of Gen. Garfield. It contains fine steel portraits of 
Garfield and Arthur, and is endorsed by their most in- 
timate friends. Beware of ‘‘catchpenny ” imitations, 
Agents Wanted. Send for circulars containing a 
full description of the work and extra terms to Agents, 
Address Nationa Pusiisuine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIGO BLUE. 


D.3S.W GER, Prop. 
CS} U N BREECH LOADING DOUBLE SHOT @UN, 
warranted quality,only${6 50. Sent 
also mai 


233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
to examine andtry, led ree, $2 nicke 


T-shot Revolver for ${ &@ good 7-shot $f or Boys’ 


new style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name rinted, 
0) 10c. Samples free. HILL & CU., N.H. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Surivon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late. 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 

Il. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James SymineTon, F.R.S.N.A. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. _ 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880, 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 

IV, 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
— Topics in the Law of the Land. 
JAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 12m0, Cloth, $2 00. 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Repudlican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
MUND Kirxe. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vi. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By ANDREW JaMEs SyMINGTON. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

Vif. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H.W. Riocuarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cluth, 40 cents. 

VIII. ‘ 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuarurs 
Apams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cts. 

Ix 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW: or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexter. 
rge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
XI 


THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. OLipuant. With 44 IHustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


XII. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
of Classical Greek Literature.: By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘Social L 
Cloth, $4 00, 

XIIl. 

DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Busbnell. With Two Portraits. 8vo,Cloth, $3 00. 
XIV. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G. 
HERBEEMANN. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents, 


XV. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire... By 
Gisppon. With Notes, by Dean Mirman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Wiuitam Smitru. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
TucR Nioco.s, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mv, Cloth; $1 25. 

XVII. 

DOR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. .By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XVIIL 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. B: 
H. Cray Editor of the ‘Sunday-Schoo! 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane AusrEX. 15 cents. 
Clear Shining after Rain. “By C.G. HAMILTON. 15 cts. 
George Bailey. By Oxrven $1 00. 

My College Days. By Tomes, $1 00, 

Cross Purposes. By Crortta Finpiay. 10 cents. 


Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By 
OBRDHOFF. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuarurs Kinestey. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Braokmore. $100. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Mo_esworrn. 15 cents, 
The Duke’s Children. By ANTHONY 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By HAMILTON Aine. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By Anne Beatr. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Mancaast 25 cents. 
Reata: What's in‘a Name. By E. D.Gegarp. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Buackmons. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 
75 ceuts. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Avevsta 
Nogu. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta M. Grant. 15 cents. 
A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


~ Harper & Broturns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. - 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. Y. 
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